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FOREWORD 


During the examination of the Accredited Representative of His 
Majesty’s Government at the 22nd Session of the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission on the Report on the Administration of Togoland 
under British Mandate for the year 1931, certain requests for 
further information were made. The index given below will 
facilitate reference to the information now supplied on the points 
in question : 


Page of Minutes of Nature of Information Paragraph 
22nd Sesston of P.M.C. asked for in this Report. 
173 Co-operative Societies 189 
173 Native Police 82 
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Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
to the Council of the League of Nations on 
the Administration of Togoland under 
British Mandate for the year 1932 


I.—GENERAL. 


With the acceptance by His Majesty’s Government and by the 
'rench Government of the line suggested by the Mixed Commission 
s the boundary between the British and the French Spheres, the 
elimitation of the boundaries of that portion of Togoland which 
3 under British Mandate was completed. The Commission’s report 
ormed Appendix III to the Report for 1931.* 


2. The other boundaries of the Territory, which lies between 
° 7 and 11° 8’ N. latitude and 0° 7 W. and 1° 15’ E. longitude 
nd comprises an area of approximately 13,040 square miles, with 
total population of 293,671 in 1931, are defined in the Anglo- 
rerman Conventions of Ist July, 1890, and 16th February, 1900. 


3. The following is a brief description of the Territory. The 
nain mountain system is a continuation of the ridge which, 
ommencing near Aburi in the Gold Coast Colony, runs in an 
asterly and then northerly direction (with a break through which 
he River Volta flows) right across the Southern Section as far as 
° 30° N. This is a well-defined range with many outstanding 
eaks, the highest being about 3,000 feet above sea-level. To the 
vest of this is a smaller ridge (the Kunta Plateau) with steep sides 
ut with the top forming an undulating plateau. This extends 
rom east of Wuropong northwards and ends at about latitude 
° 35° N. with a well-marked peak known as Obogwa. Peaks on this 
ange run up to 2,000 feet above sea-level. To the south of the 
idge but north of the main range are numerous minor ranges and 
solated hills. In the extreme north of the Territory is the Gam- 
aga Scarp which runs almost due east and west at about latitude 
0° 37’ N. 

4. The principal river flowing within the Territory is the Oti, 
vith its tributaries the Mo and the Basa. Rising in French terri- 
ory this river flows in a south-westerly direction and for a part of 
ss course (from latitude 10° 16’ N. to 9° 25’ N.) forms part of the 
astern boundary. Then it flows in a southerly direction through 
he middle of the Territory, joining the River Volta to the south 
f the town of Kete Krachi. The River Volta forms part of the 
restern boundary of Togoland from about 6° 40’ N. to 8° 7 N. 
ther fairly large rivers are the Asukoko, the Mo, and the Dayi 
r Abo. They all drain into the Volta. 





* Colonial No. 77. 
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5. The southern portion of Togoland is mainly covered with light 
forest and scrub with occasional patches of elephant grass and park 
land. This continues as far north as Kete Krachi, the forest for 
the most part following the mountain range along the eastern 
boundary and thinning to park land as the Volta is approached, 
after which the country gradually becomes more open, the forest 
disappearing and giving place to the savanna type of vegetation 
which is to be seen throughout the Northern Territories of the Gold 
Coast, but with belts of forest along the river valleys. 


IIl.—STATUS OF THE TERRITORY. 


6. In accordance with the provisions of the Mandate granted to 
Great Britain and dated 20th July, 1922, the territory is adminis- 
tered as an integral part of the Gold Coast. 


IIIl.—_STATUS OF THE NATIVE INHABITANTS. 


7. The status of a native inhabitant has been defined, with the 
agreement of the Mandates Commission, as “‘ a British protected 
person, native of the mandated territory ’’ under the terms of a 
declaration made by the British Government; the native inhabit- 
ants are exempted from any obligation to military service, whether 
for the defence of the territory or otherwise. They enjoy, however, 
the like protection with respect to their persons and property in 
the Territory and in British Colonies, Protectorates, and Depend- 
encies as is accorded to British subjects. 


IV.—INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


8. In Appendix I to this Report will be found a list of Inter- 
national Conventions, ‘Treaties, and Bi-lateral Agreements 
which have been applied to Togoland under British Mandate. 
During 1932 the following were applied :— 


Conventions. 


(a) International Convention relating to Motor Traffic. 
Signed at Paris on 24th April, 1926, ratified on 24th October, 
1929, and notice of accession by the Gold Coast and its de- 
pendencies given on 29th April, 1932. 

Bi-lateral Agreements. 

(b) Convention between the United Kingdom and _ Italy 
regarding Legal Proceedings in Civil and Commercial Matters. 
Signed at London on 17th December, 1930, and notice of 
accession given on 26th July, 1932. 

(c)-Convention between the Uuited Kingdom and Austria 
regarding Legal Proceedings in Civil and Commercial Matters. 
Signed at London on 31st March, 1931, and notice of accession 
given on 1st March, 1932. 
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).. Nationals of States Members of the League of Nations are 
orded full economic equality in the Territory in accordance with 
» stipulations of the Mandate. 


V.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


LO. The year under review is remarkable for the uninterrupted 
nquillity which prevailed throughout both the Southern and 
» Northern Sections, even the Konkomba having refrained from 
acks on one another. This complete absence of disturbances 
yrds evidence of the contentment of the people with their lot 
1 is a tribute to their law-abiding, happy nature as well as to 
. efficiency of the administration in the Mandated Territory. 


11. Prior to 10th September, 1932, the Northern Section of 
goland under British Mandate, which continues to be adminis- 
ed as an integral part of the Northern Territories of the Gold 
ast, was divided into the Kusasi, Southern Mamprussi, Hastern 
gomba, and Krachi Districts, with their headquarters respectively 
Bawku, Gambaga, Yendi, and Krachi; but by an Order made 
the first of that month under section 3 of the Administration 
dinance of the Protectorate as applied to the Northern Section 
Article 5 of Togoland under the British Mandate Order in 
uncil, 1923, the Districts were reorganized in such a way that 
‘ir boundaries now coincide with those of the three native states 
ich had been divided by the arbitrary Anglo-German boundary. 
e designations and descriptions of the Districts in the Northern 
ction are now as follows :— 


1. Mamprussi.—All the land lying within the Northern 
Section subject to the Na of Mamprussi and occupied by the 
Kusasi, B’Mowba and Konkomba tribes. 


2. Dagomba.—All tribal lands lying within the Northern 
Section— 


(a) subject to the Na of Dagomba, or 
(b) belonging to the Konkomba and Chakosi tribes; or 
(c) subject to the Na of Nanumba. 


8. Gonja.—All the tribal lands lying within the Northern 
Section— 
(a) belonging to the Owura of Nchumuru; or 


(b) belonging to the Nawuri tribe and subject to the 
Chief of Kpandai. 


4. Krachi.—All lands lying within the Northern Section 
and subject to the Headchiefs of Kete Krachi, Adele, and 
Adjuati. 


po 


This reorganization of Districts has enabled the administrative 
officers to lay the foundations on which it is hoped to rebuild the 
native states of Mamprussi, Dagomba, and Gonja. The work of 
reconstruction, if it is to prove successful and permanent, must 
be, of necessity, slow and be carried out with extreme care, but 
the results achieved up to the present are encouraging and inspire 
the belief that by the gradual education of the native authorities 
in their duties and responsibilities it will be possible to establish 
sound native administrations among these comparatively primitive 
people, who until a few years ago knew of no legal sanctions but 
ordered their lives and their conduct towards one another according 
to various religious tabus. In the succeeding paragraphs will be 
given an account of the alterations to the administrative system 
which have resulted from the Order of lst September, 1932, and of 
events which relate to the reconstitution of the three native states. 


12. The headquarters of the Mamprussi District, which com- 
prises the former Kusasi and Southern Mamprussi Districts, are 
now at Gambaga, but the Kusasi and kindred tribes will be subject 
to the immediate control of the Assistant Commissioner stationed 
at Bawku. The B’Mowba and Konkomba country which is situated 
in the southern portion of the District will be supervised from 
Gambaga, where there is stationed an Assistant Commissioner in 
addition to the Senior Commissioner who is responsible to the 
Chief Commissioner for the administration of the whole District. 
How little regard was paid to tribal connexions or the existing 
system of native rule is illustrated by the following account oi 
the manner in which the Germans obtained possession of that 
portion of the Mamprussi state which lies in the Mandated 
| Territory. 








13. At the time when the British and German Governments were 
: both extending their spheres of influence in the northern parts of 

the Gold Coast and Togoland, the portion of territory in which are 
situated the towns of Wokambo, Tempane, Kagben, Buguri, and 
Pusiga was overlooked, presumably because it was thought not to 
have recovered from the raids of the Chakosi and Basaberimi and 
to be almost devoid of population. It is known even to-day as 
Tempenga, which means “‘ the wilderness.’’ Living near Bawku 
was a Mamprussi named Asura, who employed a company of 
mounted Moshi mercenaries periodically to plunder the animals of 
the inhabitants of the towns mentioned. Asura was apparently a 
friend of the British officers who, in ignorance of his activities, 
used to camp near his village when on tours of inspection. The 
agerieved people, therefore, thought that it would be of no avail 
to complain to the British of one who, seemingly, enjoyed their 
confidence, and for this reason sent a deputation to Sansane Mango 
to seek the protection of the Germans. The latter despatched a 
native soldier to ascertain if the five settlements mentioned really 
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existed and, on his return to Sansane Mango with a report in the 
affirmative, a German officer proceeded first to Wokambo and 
subsequently to the other four towns and in each of them hoisted 
the German flag. The Chief of Bawku, whose people had founded 
Buguri and Kagberi, reported to the British what had occurred, and 
a meeting of British and German officers was subsequently held at 
which it was agreed that the Germans should retain the five towns 
in question despite the knowledge that the territory affected formed 
part of the Mamprussi state and that the decision involved its 


partition. 


14. Now, after an interval of over thirty years, the people have 
been reunited and the chiefs of all the towns and villages in the 
Mandated Territory have agreed to resume their position of sub- 
yrdination to the Chief of Bawku, through whom they serve the 
Na of Mamprussi, who resides at Nalerigu in the Protectorate. In 
March, 1932, the Chief of Bawku visited the Kusasi portion of the 
Territory and was everywhere received with remarkable demonstra- 
ions of loyalty by the people, and he was accompanied by every 
shief from that area when he attended the Mamprussi Conference 
which was held at Nalerigu in December, 1982. 


15. Equally satisfactory results have attended the efforts of the 
1dministrative officers to group the B’Mowba and the Konkomba, 
who inhabit the portion of the Mandated Territory formerly 1in- 
sluded in the Southern Mamprussi District, each under a sub- 
livisional chief to represent them on the Mamprussi Council. The 
Chiefs of Bounk-pourougou and Yunyoo have been elected as such, 
ind it now remains for the Na of Yendi to elevate them to the 
requisite rank. They attended the Conference at Nalerigu in 
December as representatives of their respective peoples, took an 
ntelligent part in the discussions, and made formal declarations 
with regard to their native customs. It should here be emphasized 
hat the re-absorption of the people of the Mandated Territory in 
he Mamprussi state has come about voluntarily. The adminis- 
rative officers have contented themselves with explaining the 
lisadvantages of isolation and the benefits which must accrue from 
nembership of a large state. No pressure whatsoever has been 
yrought to bear and in the one case where a chief was disinclined, 
hrough jealousy, to accept another chief of his own section of a 
ribe as his sub-divisional chief he was permitted to serve the Na 
~f Mamprussi through the sub-divisional chief of another section. 


16. With regard to the Eastern Dagomba District, the effect of 
he Order of 1st September, 1932, was to amalgamate it with the 
Western Dagomba District, which lay entirely in the Protectorate, 
ynd to include the whole of the Dagomba state in the one District 
vith its headquarters at Yendi, the residence of the head chief 
vho is known as the Ya Na. 
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17. Unlike the Mamprussi state; where the people resident in 


the Mandated Territory represent only 12 per cent. of the total 
population, the figure being 56,000 out of 468,000, the population 
of the Dagomba state is almost equally divided between the Pro- 
| tectorate and the Territory. Of the total population of 173,000 
at the last census, 90,000 were shown to be living in the Protec- 
torate and 83,000.in the Territory. The Commissioner in charge 
of the District pays periodical visits to Savelugu, Karaga, and other 
important towns in the Protectorate, but they are under the imme- 
diate control of the Assistant Commissioner stationed at Tamale. 


18. Prior to the amalgamation of the two Districts, enquiries had 
been made by the administrative officers into the history and 
constitution of the Dagombas, the results of which satisfied them 
that the obstacles which were said to exist to the establishment of 
a system of native administration in their state would not prove 
difficult to surmount, provided that the chiefs who reside in the 
Protectorate did not demur at having to abandon the positions of 
importance which they had acquired during their thirty years’ in- 
dependence of the Ya Na. They might, with good reason, have 

_ done so and it was, therefore, both a relief and a surprise to the 
administrative officers—and at the same time a striking example of 
the respect which West African peoples have for their traditional 
organizations—to observe the readiness with which these chiefs 
acknowledged the paramountcy of the Ya Na and consented to 
resume their correct positions in the constitution of the Dagomba 
state. What is still more satisfactory is that no friction of any 
sort has arisen either between the Ya Na and any of his subordinate 

‘chiefs or among the subordinate chiefs since the meeting at Yendi 
in November, 1931, at which the constitution was drawn up, the 
relative seniority of the subordinate chiefs determined, and the 
extent of their several jurisdictions defined. The enthusiasm of 
the chiefs for the development of their reconstituted state continues 


undiminished. 


19. In paragraph 23 of the 1931 Report it was stated that the 
division of Nanumba, which has a population of approximately 
8,000 only, was at one time subject to the suzerainty of the Ya Na. 
Subsequent and fuller enquiries have disclosed the inaccuracy of 
this statement. It is now established that the relation between 
the Ya Na and the headchief of Nanumba is merely that ordi- 
narily subsisting between an elder and a younger brother, and 
that this seniority, if it may be so termed, is recognized by the 
obligation on the part of the Nanumba people to consult the 
Ya Na before electing a successor to the chieftaincy over them, 
Apart from this, there is no degree of subordination. The head- 
chiefs of Mamprussi, Dagomba, and Nanumba own a common 
origin which, as has been explained in previous Reports, differs 
from that of the ordinary people. Further, it is misleading to 
draw a comparison, as was done in the same paragraph, between 
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position of Nanumba and that of Karaga and Savelugu in 
r relation to the Ya Na. The chiefs of the two last-mentioned 
ns acquired semi-independence solely through the partition of 
he Dagomba State by the Anglo-German boundary, whereas 
umba was independent from the outset and has remained so. 
_ chieftaincies over Mion, Savelugu, and Karaga form as it 
e steps to promotion to the post of Ya Na, and the chiefs 
hese towns are regarded as his sons and are in every respect 
yrdinate to him. The constitution of Nanumba has been 
vn up, and it is proposed shortly to appoint the Bimbella Na 
certain of his subordinate chiefs to be the native authority 
that division, the independence of which will thus be acknow- 
ed and preserved. 


). As a result of the Order referred to in paragraph 11, the 
, of the Krachi District has been reduced by the removal 
1 it of the lands belonging to the Nchumuru and Nawuri tribes 
1 populations, in round figures, of 900 and 2,600 respectively. 
r to the demarcation of the Anglo-German boundary, these two 
23 owed allegiance to the Yabum Wura, the headchief of the 
ja state, and being desirous to renew that allegiance they 
» accordingly been included in the District of that name, which 
an area of 14,144 square miles but is sparsely populated in con- 
ence of the slave raids of Samori and Babatu between 1890 
1895, from the effects of which it 1s slowly recovering. The 
quarters of the District and residence of the Yabum Wura 
both on the western side of the Protectorate, but no adminis- 
ive inconvenience is occasioned thereby, as the Nchumuru 
the Nawuri serve the Yabum Wura through the Chief of Kombi, 
wn near the frontier between the Protectorate and the Man- 
d Territory, and are under the immediate control of the 
stant Commissioner stationed at Salaga, which is as near to 
- villages as is Kete Krachi. 


. Up to the present the local administrative officers have not 
eeded in evolving for the Krachi division a constitution which 
ts with acceptance by all the subordinate chiefs, and con- 
ently it has not been considered expedient to appoint the 
chief, who exercises little or no control over his people, to 
he native authority for that area. Enquiries continue to be 
e with a view to determining the seniority of the subordinate 
fs inter se and to removing the other obstacles to the estab- 
nent of a native administration in the Krachi division. The 
< will be slow, as the division 1s composed of people whose 
stors were not members of the same tribe but grouped them- 
3 together under the leadership of the chief of Kete Kracht 
he purposes of protection. Now that the need for an alliance 
onger exists, the bond which kept them together shows a 
ency to weaken, and some other interest common to them 
iust be found to replace self-protection as the coalescing force. 





























22. Inhabiting the mountainous country in the northern part 
of the Krachi District are the two small tribes of Adele and Adjuati. 
Their history and customs have not yet been fully enquired into, 
but such investigations as have been made by the local adminis- 
trative officers go to show that they are not connected with one 
another or with the neighbouring tribes. 

This completes the account of the alterations in the District 
boundaries which were effected by the Order of 1st September, 1932. 


23. The constitution of the Mamprussi, Dagomba, and Gonja 
states having been ascertained, there was no reason to delay the 
establishment in them of native administrations, based on the 
system of government which had been so devised as to allow 
the aboriginal people adequate representation, and to this end 
were enacted two Ordinances, one constituting native tribunals 
and the other providing for the appointment of native authorities. 
Copies of these Ordinances form Appendices II and III to this 
Report. Up to the time of their enactment, the native tribunals 
in the Northern Section of Togoland under British Mandate 
derived their authority, if indeed they may be said to have functioned 
at all, under section 9 of the Administration Ordinance for that 
Territory. The provisions of this section were so vague and 
indefinite as to be completely valueless for controlling the exercise 
of jurisdiction by the native authority, whose powers were 
restricted to those of a court of arbitration. They had no criminal 
jurisdiction and they were unable to enforce their judgments 
even in petty civil cases, except with the approval of, and through, 
the District Commissioners. 


24. In the Native Authority Ordinance the powers, duties, and 
responsibilities of native authorities are defined, and the purposes 
for which they may issue orders prescribed. Orders have been made 
by the Chief Commissioner appointing the Ya Na, the Na of Mam- 
prussi, and the Yabum Wura, together with their councils, to be 
the native authorities for the Dagomba, Mamprussi, and Gonja 
states, respectively, and in the first-mentioned state subordinate 
native authorities have also been appointed. Furthermore, a native 
tribunal has been established at Yendi for the Dagomba area, with 
the following civil jurisdiction :— 

(a) suits to establish the paternity or custody of children 
other than suits in which some question affecting rights arising 
out of any Christian marriage is or may be involved ; 

(b) suits for divorce and other matrimonial causes between 
natives married under native customary law; 


(c) personal suits in which the debt, damages, or demand 
does not exceed fifty pounds ; 


(d) suits and matters relating to the succession to the pro- 
perty of any deceased native who had at the time of his 
death a fixed abode within the Dagombd area, where the whole 
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value of the estate of such deceased native does not exceed 
two hundred pounds, and provided the estate is not the subject 
of testamentary disposition. 

With regard to criminal jurisdiction, the tribunal is empowered 
o try and determine charges and matters in respect of certain 
specified offences for which it may impose a fine not exceeding 
‘wenty-five pounds or imprisonment, with or without hard labour, 
or a term not exceeding three months. Appeals from the tri- 
yunal’s decisions lie to the District Commissioner’s Court and mal- 
yractices are safeguarded against by the provisions of section 17 
yf the Ordinance, one of which is to the effect that a District 
Sommissioner may, on the application of any person concerned or 
ff his own motion, suspend, reduce, annul, or otherwise modify 
ny sentence or decision of a native tribunal. 

It is anticipated that subordinate tribunals with lower jurisdiction 
han that possessed by the Yendi tribunal will shortly be estab- 
ished, of which one should be at Bawku in the Mamprussi state, to 
leal with cases arising among the Kusasi, and one at Kombi 
Kpembe) in the Gonja state, to which the Nchumuru and the 
Nawuri will resort for the determination of their disputes. 


25. During the year there was also enacted the Native Treasuries 
)rdinance, the purpose of which is to regularize native fiscal policy 
yy enabling the Chief Commissioner to establish native treasuries 
nd to make regulations for their management. A copy of the 
Irdinance accompanies this Report (vide Appendix IV). A native 
reasury exists at Yendi. There being no direct taxation, its 
evenue consists principally of a portion of ferry tolls, caravanserai 
ees, and market dues, and in 19382 amounted to £353 4s. 2d. The 
argest items of expenditure were £82 10s. for personal emoluments 
nd £74 5s. for buildings. There was a balance at the end of the 
year of £42 16s. 

Although backward in other respects, the headchief of Krachi 
1a8 shown commendable enterprise by instituting a treasury for his 
livision, which is supervised by the District Commissioner. The 
yccounts for the year showed a balance of £124. 


26. The Dagomba state now has its own force of police, twelve 
f whom are stationed at Yendi. They underwent a course of 
raining at Tamale and are reported to be efficient and reliable. 
Che cost of their equipment and their pay are met out of the native 
reasury funds. 


27. ‘To conclude the report on the Northern Section, it may be 
aid that real progress has been made in native administration. The 
chiefs of all the divisions, other than Krachi, exercise considerable 
control over their people and have already given evidence of their 
‘apacity to undertake increased responsibilities. They appear to 
ossess a clearer conception of the art of government than have the 
najority of the chiefs in the Southern Section, where petty jealousies 
yrevent the more rapid advance that might be expected among a 
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people who are better educated and have been given greater 
opportunities to progress. Furthermore, the chiefs in the Northern 
Section, in contrast with some in the Southern Section, readily 
accept the advice of the administrative officers, and they realize that 
in reconstituting their states the Government is prompted by no 
other motive than to lay the foundations of sound native adminis- 
trations, in the management of which they will be given a con- 
tinually increasing share. 


28. As has been stated in previous Reports, the Southern Section, 
at the time when it came under the British Mandate was comprised 
of sixty-eight mutually independent divisions, some consisting of 
one village only and one having a population at the last census of 
no more than forty-nine. Whether these divisions had always been 
independent or whether they became so during the German regime 
cannot now be ascertained with certainty. Various chiefs claim 
paramountcy over others, but the probability is that alliances for 
defensive purposes existed among certain of the divisions, which 
did not, however, involve subordination of one division to another 
during times of peace. But whatever be its cause, this multiplicity 
of small independent divisions constituted a definite barrier to the 
introduction of any system of indirect rule, and the administrative 
officers consequently directed their attention to persuading minor 
chiefs to surrender their independence and form larger political en- 
tities. There was at first a natural reluctance to abandon an 
independence which they had acquired, but success was quickly 
obtained when once the chiefs and people understood that the chief 
whom they elected to be their head would have no right to interfere 
in the management of the internal affairs of their respective divisions. 
unless invited by them to come to their assistance in the settle- 
ment of a dispute. Subject to the condition that the proposed 
confederacies should be of a sufficient population to permit of the 
establishment in them of an effective system of native administra- 
tion, it has been left to the people of each division to decide whether 
or not they would amalgamate with other divisions and if so which 
chief they would choose as their head. 


29. In the result, forty-three of the sixty-eight divisions amalga- 
mated themselves into three states, and Buem, which has suffered 
only partial disintegration, forms a fourth. The population of these 
divisions is, in the aggregate, 73,000, and represents almost 60 per 
cent. of the total population of the Southern Section, namely, 
125,000. The particulars are as follows :— 


No. of former 





State. divisions. Headchief. Population. 
Akpini_... Hee sae 19 Fia of Kpandu .. —... 28,045 
Awatime ... ane ae 10 Fia of Awatime ss 13,285 
Buem eee, ston ana l Omanhene of Buem ... 16,665 
Asogli gees 14 FiaofHoDome ... 15,016 

| Total ... Sea eas 44 Total a 73,011 
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The name ‘‘ Asogli,’’ which has been adopted by the divisions 
amalgamated under the Fia of Ho Dome as the designation of their 
State, recalls the days when the Ewe-speaking people lived at 
Nuatsie, or as it is otherwise spelt Notsie, a town which was 
situated immediately south of Atakpame in the French Zone. 
It is also known by such picturesque names as Amedzofe (the 
birth-place of the tribes) and Hogbefe (the original home) and 
by others descriptive of its appearance and climate, such as Glime 
(inside the wall) and Kpome (in the oven). 


For many years the Ewes lived at Nuatsie in unity and peace 
until, so tradition relates, one Agokoli succeeded to the chieftaincy 
over them. He Inaugurated his reign with the massacre of all 
the tribal elders excepting one, named Afede, who subsequently 
became the leader of the people in their revolt against him. Trivial 
offences were punished by heavy fines and those who were unable 
to pay were sold into slavery. He waged frequent wars with the 
neighbouring tribes and during the intervals between them set 
his people tasks which in some cases involved physical injuries 
and in others were impossible for them to accomplish. It was 
in connexion with one of these tasks that the word ‘’ Asogli,”’ 
which means ‘‘ thorns in the wall,’’ was invented. The story 
of this task is that Agokoli conceived the idea of calling upon 
his people to puddle mud for building purposes in which he had 
previously mixed cactus leaves and thorns. The Ho section of 
the tribe learnt of the trick and wore wooden sandals when their 
turn came to engage in the work. This so angered Agokoli that 
he invented an impossible task for them to perform. This was 
to make a rope out of mud and cactus. The people, however, 
again scored over him by asking for a pattern of the kind of rope 
required. 

The account which the Ho people give of the manner of their 
departure from Nuatsie may appropriately be recorded here. ‘Tired 
of Agokoli’s ceaseless oppression, they consulted Afede, the one 
elder who had survived the general massacre, and he advised 
them to make a breach in the wall surrounding Nuatsie and leave 
the town. To achieve this object, the women were instructed 
to throw used water on a particular part of the wall in order to 
soften it. When this had been done for some time, the people 
gathered at the wall and Afede struck it with his dagger. The 
people thereupon pushed against the wall, which collapsed 2t the 
place where it had been softened. The women and children left 
immediately, but the men remained and played their drums to 
avert suspicion. They continued drumming until might had fallen 
and the members of the other tribes had gone to their houses. 
They then also departed through the breach in the wall. The 
Chief of Ho Bankoe has in his possession a dagger which he claims 
to he the one used by his ancestor Afede, when he struck the 
wall of Nuatsie. 


po 


30. For the purpose of implementing the Government’s policy, 
which is to apply the principles of indirect rule throughout the 
Mandated Territory, a Native Administration Ordinance for the 
Southern Section was enacted in June, 1932, and was brought 
into force on Ist February, 1933. A copy of the Ordinance is 
attached to this Report as Appendix V. Its provisions are identical 
with or analogous to legislation in force in the Gold Coast Colony 
or in the Northern Section of the Mandated Territory, and are 
considered suitable to the state of advancement to which the people 

_ of the Southern Section have progressed. 

Part IT of the Ordinance relates to the appointment of native 
authorities and prescribes their duties and powers, while Part III 
provides for the establishment of divisional and state councils. 
As has already been indicated 1n paragraph 28 above, it is not 
the intention that the divisions comprising a state should lose control 
of their own affairs, and section 21 preserves this right for them. 
Under the provisions of section 28, a state council is precluded 
from enquiring into a dispute of a political or constitutional nature 
arising within a particular division, save when the divisional council 
concerned has been unable to decide the matter or when a party to 
the dispute wishes to appeal against its decision. The union 
between the various divisions comprising a state will become 
gradually stronger if interference by the one in the affairs of the 
other can be avoided and the success or failure of the various 
amalgamations will entirely depend on the degree of tact exercised 
by the headchiefs in their dealings with the other members of 
their states. For these reasons it has not been considered desirable 
to grant the headchiefs any more extensive executive power than 
that given to the divisional chiefs. The seniority of a headchief 
is recognized by the obligation on the part of a divisional chief 
to submit his name through him to the Governor for confirmation 
of his election and installation. 


81. With regard to judicial powers, the only distinction which 
is made between a headchief’s tribunal and those of the divisional 
chiefs is that the jurisdiction of the former extends over the whole 
of a state, while that of the latter is restricted to the particular 
diviston. It was necessary to grant a headchief’s tribunal concur- 
rent jurisdiction for use in the event of a divisional tribunal being 
closed or ceasing to function. 

Orders have been made under section 42 establishing native 
tribunals in each of the divisions which is a member of a state. 
Their civil jurisdiction is as follows :— 

(a) personal suits in which the debt, damage, or demand 
does not exceed twenty-five pounds ; 

(b) suits for divorce and other matrimonial causes between 
natives married under native customary law; 


(c) suits to establish the paternity of children ; 
(d) suits relating to the custody of children ; 
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(e) suits and matters relating to the succession to the property 
of any deceased native who had at the time of his death a fixed 
place of abode within the jurisdiction of the tribunal, where the 
whole value of the property does not exceed two hundred 
pounds ; 

(f) so far as is sanctioned by native customary law, suits 
relating to the ownership, possession, or occupation of lands 
within the jurisdiction of the tribunal. 

The criminal jurisdiction of all tribunals is restricted to the trial 
persons for certain specified offences for which they may impose 
maximum fine of twenty-five pounds or a term of imprisonment 
»t exceeding three months. 
Appeals from the decisions of divisional tribunals in ordinary 
atters le to the headchief’s tribunal and then to the District Com- 
issioner’s Court, but in causes relating to the ownership, posses- 
on, or occupation of land an appeal from a divisional chief’s 
ibunal as well as from a headchief’s tribunal is heard by the state 
uncil, which is also empowered to hear land disputes where a 
ibunal is unable to decide the case, or when it is uncertain as to 
e tribunal within whose jurisdiction the land in question is 
uated. There is nothing to prevent any case, whatever may be 
e amount or issue involved, reaching the Privy Council by way 
the Provincial Commissioner’s Court and the West African 
yurt of Appeal in land matters, and through the Divisional Court 
\d the West African Court of Appeal in other cases. 
Apart from the right of appeal, persons appearing before the 
ibunals are afforded full protection against maladministration of 
stice by the provisions of section 56 of the Ordinance. 


32. Certain protests have been made against the Ordinance. These 
sre in all probability instigated and organized by educated non- 
ives of the Territory, who did not wish to be deprived of the 
emption from the jurisdiction of native tribunals which they 
yoyed under the German regulations. Paragraph 2 of those 
gulations, which continued in force up to the time of the applica- 
mn of the Native Administration Ordinance, reads as follows :— 
‘‘ Natives of position, coloured teachers, and merchants’ 
assistants have the right to claim adjudication by the duly 
qualified authority (that is the District Officer) instead of by 
the native chief’s court.’’ 
These men found favourable ground for their propaganda among 
ree literate headchiefs who had themselves attempted, but had 
iled, to form amalgamations because the adjoining divisions, 
hich they expected would elect them as their headchiefs, lacked 
nfidence in them and grouped themselves under other headchiefs. 
1 the case of these three chiefs it was jealousy of the success 
hieved by others which unquestionably prompted them to protest 
rainst the application of an Ordinance the main objects of which 
ey had thoroughly approved as long as the possibility existed of 
eir being appointed to lead a group. 
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33. As the result of this propaganda, a petition was submitted to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies requesting the repeal of the 
Ordinance on the ground that it not only infringed or restricted 
native law and custom but also contravened the provisions of the 
Mandate. There were twenty-three signatories to the petition, 
fourteen being independent chiefs with 26,000 people, in the aggre- 
gate, subject to them, but subsequent enquiries disclosed the fact 
that ten of them were not present at the meeting when it was 
considered and signed. The extent of their knowledge of and 
consent to its contents is therefore doubtful. The opponents of the 
Ordinance did not hesitate to misinterpret its provisions or to 
misrepresent Government’s intentions, but they did _ not 
achieve the success that they anticipated; despite their intensive 
campaign of propaganda, ten of the unamalgamated divisions, with 
a total population at the last census of 25,900, refused to subscribe 
to the petition. Therefore, taking into account the population of 
the forty-seven amalgamated divisions, viz., 73,000, it may be said 
that 80 per cent. of the total population of the Southern Section 
(125,000) are either expressly in favour of, or at least not opposed 
to, the Ordinance. 


34. In the course of the petition objection was raised, either 
specifically or impliedly, against 
(a) the Governor’s power to appoint and dismiss native 
authorities and to prescribe their powers ; 
(b) the Governor’s power to create and suspend native tri- 
bunals and to assign their jurisdiction ; 
(c) the usual restrictions upon the by-law-making powers 
of state councils. 
Bach of these grounds of objection will be dealt with briefly in 
the three ensuing paragraphs. 


385. The provisions of Part II of the Ordinance, which relates 
to the appointment of native authorities, are based on the Native 
Authority Ordinance of Tanganyika, but there is this among other 
differences :—Section 3 (1) empowers the Governor to appoint any 
native or group of natives to be a native authority. No mention 
is made of chief and the omission of this word has been taken 
to imply that the provisions of section 3 were introduced for 
the purpose of enabling the Governor to acquire the power to 
appoint chiefs whether or not they had hereditary rights to the 
posts and without regard for the wishes of the people. Such, 
of course, is not the intention. So far as can at present be fore- 
seen, the native authorities will, in every instance, be the members 
of a state or divisional council as the case may be. The word 
‘‘ chief ’’ was omitted because it bears a special meaning in the 
Ordinance, being applied only to the head of a division which is 
not a member of a state. An Order has now been made nnder 
section 3 and, as it mentions only paramount chiefs, divisional 
chiefs, and chiefs, w great deal of the misunderstanding on this 
point has been removed, but in order that there should be no 
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reasonable cause for doubt as to Government’s future intentions 
it is proposed to insert the words ‘‘ Paramount Chief, Divisional 
Chief, Chief ’’ before the word ‘‘ native’’. The clause will then 
read :— | 
‘“‘Appoint any Paramount Chief, Divisional Chief, Chief, 
native or any group of natives to be a native authority for 
any administrative area for the purposes of this Ordinance ’’. 


36. As regards the second ground of protest, namely, the power 
of the Governor to create and suspend native tribunals and to 
assign jurisdiction to them, the terms of the petition left no doubt 
that the petitioners’ principal objection to the Ordinance lay in the 
fact that the tribunals established under it will be subject to the 
supervision of the administrative officers as well as liable to sus- 
pension if they are found to have abused their powers or to be 
incapable of administering justice impartially. Such a provision 
exists in the Native Courts Ordinances of Tanganyika and Nigeria, 
and the need for some form of direct control over native tribunals 
is indisputable. The right of appeal from a divisional chief’s 
tribunal to a paramount chief’s tribunal does not of itself provide 
a sufficient safeguard against corruption and inefficient administra- 
tion of justice. 

Another complaint which fell within the scope of the second 
ground of protest was that the Ordinance sought to deprive the 
chiefs of their supposed hereditary rights of jurisdiction. In 
accordance with the provisions of section 9 of the Administration 
Ordinance, Cap. I of the Laws of Togoland under British Mandate, 
the native tribunals in the Southern Section of the Mandated 
Territory continued, up to the time of the enforcement of the 
Native Administration Ordinance, to function under the former 
German regulations, which, however, conferred no authority to 
enforce judgments, such enforcement being permissible only with 
the approval of the District Commissioner, who had absolute dis- 
cretion in the matter. Part IV of the Ordinance invests the tribunals, 
wherever they have been established by the Governor, with the 
power to enforce their judgments, and thus enhances their status 
by substituting the rights of effective jurisdiction for the arbitra- 
tional powers which they possessed. The petitioners therefore have 
no cause for complaint on this ground. They have not been deprived 
of any rights which they now enjoy; on the contrary, they are 
being offered powers which they have never hitherto exercised, 
subject to the condition that those of them who are independent 
chiefs form one or more groups among themselves or join one of 
the groups already formed. 

37. The petitioners contended that the Ordinance contravenes 
Article V of the Mandate in that it ignores their native customary 
law. Such is not the case. Section 47(1) stipulates that, subject 
to the provisions of the Ordinance, a native tribunal shall administer 
the native customary law prevailing within its jurisdiction. 
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38. With regard to the third ground of complaint, it need only 
be said that state councils in the Gold Coast and their equivalent 
in Ashanti and the Northern Territories are similarly empowered 
to make by-laws, which become effective only when they have 
been approved by the Governor. There is no necessity to emphasize 
the desirability, when instituting native administrations, of making 
it clear to the native authorities that they may exercise only such 
judicial and executive functions as are specifically conferred on 
them by Ordinance, and of teaching them the correct relation 
between themselves and the Government. 


39. There is every reason to believe that, now the situation has 
been fully explained to them and their supposed doubts as to 
the Government’s intentions removed, the petitioners will seek 
to acquire and exercise the right of jurisdiction under the Ordinance. 
They have been told that it is not the Government’s desire to 
withhold this right, but that on the contrary the administrative 
officers will give them every assistance to remove the obstacles 
which prevent them either joining or forming a group. ‘T'wo of 
the educated chiefs frankly admitted at a meeting with the Secre- 
tary for Native Affairs that had they been successful in forming 
amalgamations they would have raised no objection to the Ordi- 
nance, which they realized to be designed to afford the native 
authorities of the Southern Section an opportunity to manage, 
within certain limits, the affairs of their various divisions, and 
gradually to train them to undertake increasing responsibilities. 


40. The only alteration to the administrative staff which has taken 
place during the year is due to the transference of the Nchumuru 
and Nawuri from the Krachi to the newly-constituted Gonja 
District. This has led to an increase of one in the number of 
administrative officers who have portions of the Mandated Territory 
under their control. The staff now consists of— 

Seven District or Assistant District Commissioners. 

Nine Second Division Clerks, and 

Two Interpreters. 
Of the Commissioners, three have their headquarters at stations 
in the Protectorate, namely, Bawku, Gambaga, and Salaga, but 
the other four have their headquarters and are entirely engaged 
in the Mandated Territory. 


41. The law for the time being in force in the Protectorate of 
the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast applies automatically 
‘to the Northern Section of the Territory, but the Governor may 
by Ordinance modify or amend any provision of such law in its 
application to the Northern Section, or exclude any such provision 
altogether from application to the Section. 

Similarly, the law of the Gold Coast Colony applies automatically 
to the Southern Section of the country, the Governor possessing the 
game power of amending, modifying, excluding, etc. 
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The Governor has also the power of enacting Ordinances for 
Togoland under British Mandate as a whole, or for either Section 
separately. 

42. During the year a number of Ordinances were so enacted. 
A list is attached in Appendix VI. 


VI.—_COMMUNICATIONS. 
Railways. 
43. There are no railways in Togoland under British Mandate. 
Roads. 


44. Owing to the lack of funds it was not possible to continue 
the conversion of the Kpandu to Kete Krachi road into an all- 
weather road by the substitution of concrete bridges and culverts 
for the existing wooden structures and, where necessary, by the 
realignment and reconstruction of the road. This work has been 
completed as far as Wuropong, some seventeen miles north of 
Kpandu, and during the year an estimate was made of the cost for 
the 61 miles between Wuropong and Kete Krachi. This worked 
out at £29,640, or approximately £482 a mile, an expenditure 
which would not be justified in the present financial conditions, 
for the Kpandu-Krachi road, although of convenience to those 
who desire to motor from the Colony to the Protectorate, cannot 
be considered essential for the purpose of trade development. 
The Kete Krachi-Attabubu and the Yendi-Tamale roads provide 
outlets for the produce from the Krachi and Yendi areas. The 
drift over the Asukoko, which forms part of the boundary between 
the Northern and Southern Sections, was washed away in the 
early part of May within a few weeks of its completion. It was, 
however, reconstructed before the end of the year, and through 
communication between Kpandu and Krachi is now possible for 
light motor vehicles. 


45. Considerable improvements have been effected on that section 
of the Yendi-Sansane Mango road (80 miles) which hes within 
the Territory under British Mandate, and for a distance of 56 miles 
it may now be classed as an all-weather road for light motor 
vehicles. This improvement in the condition of the road brought 
about a large increase in the quantity of kola exported into French 
Territory by this route. 


46. Apart from 14 miles of the Yendi-Tamale road for which 
the Public Works Department is responsible, the maintenance of 
all the roads in the Northern Section has been carried out under 
the supervision of the administrative officers and the work has 
been well done. The value of a good road system was exemplified 
when in August last the supply of guinea corn, which is the staple 
food of the people, failed at Tamale. Fortunately, the crops from 
the farms at Yendi, Zan, and Bimbilla were in excess of local 
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requirements, but the farmers would not have been able to dispose 
of the surplus were it not for the existence of the all-weather 
road from Yendi to Tamale. As it was, they sold their guinea 
corn at a higher price than they had hitherto received and yet 
lower than that usually obtaining at Tamale, the population of 
which is largely composed of strangers. 


47. In the Southern Section a road five miles long was con- 
structed by the people of Lolobi, against the advice and without 
the assistance of the District Commissioner, to link up their village, 
which already had another outlet for their cacao, with Hohoe, an 
important buying centre. The total mileage of motorable roads 
in the Southern Section is now 246 miles, all but four of which 
are nominally maintained by the chiefs under the provisions of- 
the Roads Ordinance. The word nominally is used because, with 
the increase in the volume of motor traffic, the repairs to the 
surface of the more important roads, such as Jasekan-Hohoe- 
Leklebi Dafo and Kpandu-Leklebi Dafo, have proved too difficult 
for the people, and labourers, paid at the full current rates, have 
had to be engaged for this work, the people merely clearing the 
grass on the sides of the roads and keeping the gutters clean, 
a task which does not take them more than one day in a month 
to complete. 


48. In order to remove any misconception that may exist with 
regard to the manner in which communal labour is obtained for 
road maintenance, an explanation of the practice followed through- 
out the Territory is given below. 

A District Commissioner divides a road among the villages 
adjoining or in close proximity to it according to their population. 
The boundaries of each section are shown to the native authorities 
concerned and are marked with posts. The native authorities in 
their turn apportion their various sections among the ‘‘ com- 
panies ’’ into which the male population is divided, and it is then 
left to the company leaders in consultation with the men under 
them to decide on what days they will work. Responsibility is 
thus decentralized, and the work which each individual has to 
perform is in the majority of cases very light. 

There were instances in the past where comparatively small 
villages insisted on maintaining considerable lengths of road because 
of the fear that their ownership of the land through which the 
road passed might ultimately be challenged by those who were 
called to their assistance. This fear has now disappeared and 
the work is apportioned according to the relative capacity of the 
populations of the various villages. 

The native authorities receive payment from Government 
of from £2 to £10 a mile quarterly in respect of motorable roads, 
and it is invariably the case, in accordance with local custom, 
for the chief either to divide the money so received among the 
oo who have done the work, or to spend it upon food and drink 

. thern. 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 


49. The various services of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
were satisfactorily maintained throughout the year under review. 
Ho and Hohoe are the main distributing centres in the Southern 
Section. They were served by a motor service which ran once 
weekly to and from Accra. The chiefs in whose towns the fifteen 
postal agencies have been established are responsible for the 
collection and delivery of mails at those centres. There have 
been no complaints of delay on the part of their messengers. 


50. No new departmental offices or postal agencies were opened 
during the year; nor has it been possible, owing to the lack of funds, 
to comply with the requests which are frequently made for the 
extension of telegraph and telephone facilities to the Hohoe and 
Kpandu areas. There are two telegraph and telephone lines, 
namely :— 

Kpong (Gold Coast) to Ho, 
Ho to Palime (French Togoland). 


51. In the Northern Section there are postal agencies at Yendi 
and Krachi. ‘These are maintained entirely for the convenience of 
Government officers and missionaries. The native population has 
at' present little interest in the outside world and no occasion to 
communicate with people in other parts. The mail to and from 
Yendi is now transported by motor-lorry, but Krachi continues to 
depend on a carrier service. 


52. Subjoined are comparative statistics of business transacted 
and mail matter conveyed during 1931 and 1932 :— 


1931. 1932, 
£ £ 

Sale of postage stamps ag 378 410 

Postal orders issued... ne 2,935 3,852 

‘i » paid os a 1,901 1,641 

Money orders issued ... ate 1,071 1,054 

» paid a ner 481 590 

Savings Bank deposits es 1,211 1,078 

» withdrawals... 624 624 

Telegraph Revenue... vas 200 112 

Telephone Revenue... sis 99 93 

Parcels Post, trade charges ... 506 656 

5 » Customs duties... 129 299 

rr »,  Othercharges ... 36 39 

Postal Matter. 

1931. 1932. 
Posted letters, etc., including registered articles... 56,895 57,785 
Posted book packets, etc. ... : 684 1,768 
Delivered letters, etc., sone: registered a articles 68,933 47,008 
Delivered book packets, etc. sis 11,929 5,564 


Public Works. 


53. The survey of the road from Wuropong to Krachi, to which 
reference was made in paragraph 44 above, was carried out by an 
officer of the Public Works Department. This occupied six weeks 
and for the remainder of the year no officer of this Department was 
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stationed in the Mandated Territory. The sections of road under 
its control were supervised by the District Engineers at Tamale 
and Accra, the latter being also responsible for the maintenance of 
buildings at Ho and Kpandu. 


Transport Department. 


54. During the year under review the following services were 
performed by the Government Transport Department :— 

(a) 9 officers and 28 tons of stores, materials, etc., were 
transported from Kumasi and Tamale to Krachi and Yendi in 
the Northern Section ; 

(b) 157 officers, European and African, and 129 tons of 
stores, materials, etc., were transported from Accra to Ho, 
Kpeve, Dafo, Hohoe, Kpandu, and Ve-Dome in the Southern 
Section ; | 

(c) the motor mail service between Accra and Ho and Hohoe 
in the Southern Section was maintained. 


VII.—PUBLIC FINANCE. 


55. The financial statistics for the calendar year 1931 and com- 
parative statements of revenue and expenditure for the years 1930, 
1931, and 1932 are contained in the following Appendices :— 

Appendix VII.—Revenue for 1932. 

Appendix VIII.—Expenditure for 1932. 

Appendix IX.—Comparative statement of revenue for 1930, 
1931, and 1932. 

Appendix X.—Comparative statement of revenue for 1931 
and 1932, showing increases and decreases. 

Appendix XI.—Analysis of expenditure in 1931 and 1932. 

Appendix XII.—Comparative statement of expenditure for 
1930, 1981, and 19382. 

Appendix XIII.—Statistical table of public finance. 


56. In comparison with the figures for 1931, the revenue for 1932 
decreased by £1,419 13s. 11d. from £31,670 1s. 1d. to £30,250 7s. 2d. 
This decrease, which would have been the greater by £534 9s. 3d. 
but for the levy imposed on the salaries of Government servants, 
is to be attributed principally to a decline in the amount derived 
from export duties and in the Territory’s share of the profits of 
the West African Currency Board. Internal revenue also fell by 
£350 1s. 1d., the amount obtained from this source being 
£2,082 8s. 5d., as compared with £2,432 9s. 6d. in 1931. The 
following are the figures on which the Customs revenue for Togo- 
land is based. They indicate also the trend of trade during the 
past three years. 








1930. 1931. 1932. 
£ £ £ 
Customs import revenue forthe Colony ... 1,859,851 991,545 1,366,753 
Value of domestic exports from the 9,906,992 7,573,653 7,565,723 
Colony. 
Value of domestic exports from Togoland 118,057 119,070 86,433 


Customs revenue for Togoland ... oe 30,789 25,457 24,709 
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57. The expenditure for 1982 was lower than that for 1931 by 
£6,858 15s. 10d., the figures being £74,094 7s. 2d. and 
£80,953 3s. Od., respectively. This further reduction in expenditure 
is the result of economy measures which the financial stringency 
demanded. 


58. The principal decreases were effected in the following 


Departments :— £ 
Agriculture ... see be 63 Aaa ii 1,316 
Animal Health ns a ae sa ie 1,393 
Education... se bole ao ss bas 832 
Forestry bs ae ee ait oa 812 
Medical Bos — ~ ss oa he 1,186 
Medical Research ... ine am hs ie 714 
Printing Office st si 98 ae 546 
Public Works Extraordinary a - es 1,075 


Of the £832 decrease in expenditure on education, £484 is 
due to a reduction in the amount of grants awarded to the various 
schools. This follows the introduction of a lower scale of salaries 
for teachers, upon which grants are assessed, and the suspension 
of grants on buildings and furniture, but has not resulted in the 
closing of any schools (the number on the assisted list has actually 
increased by two), nor in the lowering of the standard of efficiency. 
General curtailment of their activities necessitated by the economic 
depression provides the explanation for the reduction of expenditure 
in the other Departments mentioned. 


59. Increased expenditure was incurred under the following 


sub-heads :— £ 
Pensions and gratuities a ae sie hes 662 
Political Administration = sac sh — 983 
Survey Department ... sd es ies 159 


During the year many officers, Saclay some stationed in the 
Mandated Territory, were compulsorily retared as an economy 
measure. This accounts for the increased amount required for 
pensions and gratuities. 

As the result of the reorganization of Districts, an account of 
which has been given in the earlier part of this Report, a portion 
of the salary of one additional administrative officer becomes 
chargeable to the Mandated Territory. This, together with a 
change in personnel, junior officers being replaced by those on 
a higher scale of salary, supplies the reason for the increase under 
the head Political Administration. 

With regard to the third item, the Survey Department has now 
commenced the preparation of maps for the area lying north 
of 7° N. and east of 0° 30’ W. This includes parts of the Mandated 
Territory and a portion of the cost of the work is accordingly being 
charged to its account. 
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60. Expenditure for 1932 exceeded revenue by £43,844, and 
it is to this amount that the Gold Coast may be said to have 
subsidized the Mandated Territory, to enable the inhabitants of 
it to enjoy the same medical, educational, and other facilities 
as do the people of the Gold Coast. These excesses of expenditure 
over revenue are treated as grants-in-aid which it is not the in- 
tention of the Gold Coast Government at any time to recover. 


61. To conclude the observations on the financial statistics, it 
should be explained that certain expenditure is not actually in- 
curred in the Mandated Territory, e.g., the headquarters adminis- 
trative expenses of the various Government Departments. It was 
agreed some years ago that the fairest way of apportioning these 
charges is in the proportion which the population of the Territory 
(298,671) bears to the population of the Gold Coast (2,869,895, 
excluding the Mandated area). It is on this basis that the amounts 
charged in 1932 were calculated. 


VITI.—TAXATION. 


62. Direct taxation not having yet been introduced, the Mandated 
Territory, in common with the Gold Coast, continues to depend 
for its revenue on import and export duties, the latter being charged 
on cacao only, and on various licence fees. The table of import 
duties was altered during the year 

(a) by imposing specific rates of duty on the following 
articles hitherto duty free :— 

Bags and sacks ordinarily imported for the packing and 
transport of West African produce, 2d. each. 

Flour, wheaten, 2s. per cwt. 

Rice, 1s. per cwt. 

(b) by increasing the specific rates of import duty on illumi- 
nating oil from 6d. to 8d. per imperial gallon, and on unmanu- 
factured tobacco from 2s. to 2s. 3d. per Ib. ; 

_ (¢) by reducing the ad valorem rate of duty on unmanufac- 
tured tobacco from 15 per cent. to 124 per cent. ; 

(d) by increasing ad valorem rates of duty from 15 per cent. 
to 20 per cent. ; 

(e) by imposing a surtax of 5 per cent. of the rates of duty 
on all articles except cotton manufactures and spirits. 


IX.—TRADE. 


63. As no account is taken of their ultimate destination, it is 
impossible definitely to ascertain the quantity and value of the 
goods imported at Gold Coast ports for sale in the Mandated 
Territory, but enquiries made among the leading firms go to show 
that the quantity so imported during 1932 was not less than 
8,500 tons. The statements given in the succeeding paragraphs 
relate only to the trade passing through the Customs stations on 
the Anglo-French boundary and do not include specie. 


64. The figures are 


Article. 


Animals and birds, mene ee mee) 


Apparel 
Ammunition: 

Shots, slugs and pellets 
Explosives: 

Gunpowder .. 


Bags and sacks (empty) 


Beads, other than real poral: 
Beer and ale, stout and porter 


Bicycles and tricycles 
Cement and lime 
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Imports. 


No. 


tons 


Chinaware or porcelain, earthenware or 


pottery : 
Earthenware eh 
Cotton manufactures : 


Piece goods 


Other kinds... 
Fish of all kinds 
Grain: 


Beans and peas ___... 
Implements and tools: 

Agricultural... 

Artisans’ 
Leather: 

Dressed and undressed 
Machinery : 

Sewing machines 
Meats : 

Fresh Sei 
Medicines and drugs .. 


Tron and steel manufactures : ) 


Corrugated iron sheets 
Other kinds.. 
rors in sheets and bars 


Perfumery 

Provisions, unenumerated 
Salt, other kinds 

Soap, other kinds 

Sugar, refined . 


Unmanufactured 
Manufactured: 


Cigarettes... 


Wine (all kinds) 
Other articles 


! 


Bq. yds. 
owts. 


cwt. 


Total 


1931. 


3,374 


6,057 


36,963 
1,337 
791 

21 

178 


7,636 
6,341 
12,414 


6,870 
90 
217 
645 


1,234 
15,937 
38 

101 


£ 
1,723 
417 


136 


4,281 


£19,391 


1932. 


3,642 


2,749 


1,600 
85,662 
681 
130 

20 

243 


11,020 
27 


1,170 
186 


Quantity.| Value. louantity.| Value. 


£ 
1,701 
270 


93 


£18,482 






























































Exports 
1931. 1982. 
Article. ——?. $$ | —<__ —_————_——. 
Quantity. Value. Quanity. Value. 
£ £ 

Cacao see dus .-- Tons 6,563 113,711 5,604 83,254 
Cotton, raw ... as as Pe 89 974 72 559 
Grain—maize “3 ae — 10 178 
Kola nute o 76 1,989 12 310 
Palm kernels a 313 1,745 292 1,590 

Palm oil .... - 1 11 — — 
Other articles - — 7,105 — 6,171 
Total oe sak — £125,535 — £92,062 


65. From the above statement it will be seen that the value of 
goods imported over the frontier has decreased by £909 as com- 
pared with the figures for 1931, but by no less than £44,624 in 
comparison with 1928, when trade depression first began to be 
felt in the Mandated Territory. But this marked difference in 
the values of imports in 1928 and 1932 must not be taken as 
indicating the measure of the fall in the standard of living among 
the people in the Southern Section. Prices were appreciably 
higher in 1928 than they are now, and improved motor services 
which offer transport at cheap rates have unquestionably affected 
the trans-frontier trade during the past four years. Goods which 
‘were formerly purchased in the French Zone are being obtained 
in increasing quantities in the Gold Coast. 

The imports of motor spirit have fallen from 12,414 gallons in 
1931 to 2,905 gallons in 1932, and illuminating oil from 6,341 
gallons to 252 gallons. Native lorry owners find it cheaper to 
obtain their supplies of motor spirit on their visits to Accra than 
to purchase them locally, and cases of illuminating oil form a 
compact and profitable load when there are no passengers to 
carry on the return journeys. There has also been a con- 
siderable decrease in the importations of cotton goods; on the 
other hand, the quantity of cement imported has increased by 
some five hundred tons, while the figures for corrugated iron 
sheets show only a small decrease. These last-mentioned facts 
indicate that the natives of the Southern Section are continuing, 
despite the depression, to improve their housing conditions. 


66. The value of exports fell by £33,473 from £125,535 in 1931 
to £92,062 in 1932. Of this decrease, the fall in the quantity 
of cacao exported and in the price obtained for it accounts for 
£30,457. The average price paid for cacao in 19382 was £14 &s. 
per ton as compared with £17 3s. in 1931. The disposal of last 
season’s cacao crop will be dealt with fully in a subsequent para- 


graph. 
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67. The Anglo-French frontier is divided for the purposes of the 
‘Customs Preventive Service into two sections, each under the 
control of a European Collector, one of whom has his head- 
quarters at Aferingbe in the Gold Coast and the other at Leklebi 
Dafo in the Mandated Territory. The Collectors make frequent 
inspections of the sixteen stations in the Territory, which are 
under the immediate control of literate African Superintendents. 
The authorized establishment for the year under review was :— 


One lst Class Superintendent. 

Three 2nd Class Superintendents. 
Seventeen 3rd Class Superintendents. 
Hight Sergeants. 

Ten Corporals. 

Twenty-six 1st Class Constables. 


The rates of pay vary from 2s. per diem for 2nd Class Constables 
to £220 per annum for Ist Class Superintendents, and the 
expenditure on the maintenance of the Preventive Service 
amounted in the year to £10,736 15s. 9d. 


68. Owing to the scarcity of money and to the fact that the natives 
of the Southern Section are beginning to learn the art of distilling 
a strong spirit from palm wine, smuggling of imported spirits over 
the Eastern frontier has ceased, if the seizures can be accepted as a 
true guide. In 1928, when the smuggling of gin was a well- 
organized and highly profitable business, the seizures totalled 374 
and 427 persons were convicted. The figures for the year under 
review were 39 and 50, respectively, and the seizures consisted 
of 1 flintlock gun, 2 lb. of gunpowder, and 91 Ib. of unmanufactured 
tobacco. The liquor problem will be discussed in the chapter 
dealing with alcohol, spirits, and drugs. 


69. The cacao card system which was introduced in 1929 con- 
tinues to work satisfactorily and has fulfilled the object for which 
it was designed, namely, to prevent the farmers in the Peki 
District of the Gold Coast Colony from benefiting by the remission 
of import duty which the French Government grants to cacao 
grown in the Mandated Territory. 


70. The five control stations were opened on 17th October, 1931, 
and closed on 15th March, 1932, and during the period between 
those dates, which corresponds with the major crop season, 8,511 
tons of cacao passed through them. The following is the tonnage 
for each month :— 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March 


17th-31st. 1st-15th. Total. 
To Palime eo 89 928 1,753 1,566 873 214 5,423 
Gold Coast ... 386 1,018 1,092 318 201 73 3,088 





Total ... .. 475 1,946 2,845 1,884 1,074 287 ~=—s 8, 811 
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The total tonnage for the 1932-33 season constitutes a record, 
being 2,335 tons or 37 per cent. in excess of the crop for the corre- 
sponding period of 1931-32, which amounted to 6,176 tons. 


71. Attached to this Report will be found a map showing the six 
areas in the Mandated Territory in which cacao grows. The 
information collected at the various control stations allows of 
comparatively accurate returns being prepared of the quantity of 
cacao produced in four out of the six areas. The other two lie 
to the south of the control stations and are estimated to produce, 
at the most, 500 tons annually. The following details show, in 
tons, the extent to which each of the four areas contributed to the 
increase in production :— 


1932-33. 1931-32. Increase. Decrease. 
Area TTT... ae 2,040 1,605 435 — 
Area IV... ek 656 965 — 309 
Area V Sus oe 5,284 3,222 2,062 a 
Area, VI sei 531 384 147 — 


average, owing to the drought in July, which is usually a rainy 
month, the increase in the tonnage exported must be attributed 
entirely to the fact that new farms which were made some eight 
years ago in the valley of the Todji River near Honuta (Area III), 
in the Kadjebi and Ahamansu portions of the Buem State (Area V), 
and along the bush path between Kwami Krom and Jasikan (Area 
VI), have now come into bearing. Inquiries are being made to 
ascertain the reason for the heavy fall in the output of cacao from 
Area IV. The probability is that the people of the Likpe Division 
have abandoned the use of the Wli-Fodome road for transporting 
their cacao (the returns for this road indicate that such is the case) 
and now send it via Lolobi to Hohoe, which is situated in Area V. 

The quality of the cacao, the recent development of the industry, 
and the possibility of increasing production will be discussed in the 
chapter on agriculture. 


72. The quantity of cacao exported through the Gold Coast ports 
continues to increase. In 1930-31 it amounted to approximately 
800 tons only; it rose in 1931-32 to 2,837 tons, and in 1932-33 to 
8,088 tons. Hohoe, which is at present the most important buying 
centre, is 160 miles from Accra and only 33 miles from Palime, 
whence the cacao can be transported by rail to Lome. The lorry 
owners are, however, able successfully to compete with the railway 
by offering competitive rates. They carry cacao from Hohoe to 
Accra for 5d. per ton-mile, but charge 30s. a ton or approximately 
lld. per ton-mile for the journey to Palime. The reason for this 
difference is that they are always sure of obtaining a return load 
of either passengers or goods from the Gold Coast, whereas at 
Palime they are rarely able to do this and are accordingly com- 
pelled to charge the farmers for the double journey. It is antici- 
pated that the exports of cacao into the Gold Coast will increase in 
ensuing years. 
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73. At the Senchi Ferry across the Volta River, a return is 
kept by the Department of Agriculture of agricultural produce 
grown in Togoland under British Mandate and imported into the 
Gold Coast Colony. Revised figures for the past four years are 
as follows :— 


EXPORTS ACROSS SENCHI FERRY. 


























1929. 1930. 1931. 19382. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Beans ifs hy 11-81 19-80 4-30 38-59 
Cacao ake me 548-19 888 - 00 1,200-31 4,010: 50 
Capsicum set 4:24 4-80 15-67 14-74 
Cassava... bs 1-96 1-28 3-09 7°97 
Cocoyams ... as 31-97 45-65 23-44 12-11 
Coffee eae sie 6-96 0-78 2-05 1-37 
Corn wee on 7°18 87-74 112-06 109-16 
Garri ane sat 31-63 157-27 194-44 315-53 
Groundnuts 113-57 106-07 106-76 220-08 
Kokonte ... Es 34:78 591-92 96-48 22-73 
Onions... aes 0-20 0-75 0-13 0:38 
Oranges... as 2-94 1-47 — — 
Palm kernels sk 0:06 52°13 39-22 61-10 
Palm oil... sees 57-30 91-73 66-10 54-29 
Plantains ... oe 1-96 3-55 1-78 2-75 
Tiger nuts oss 1-02 1-51 2°67 4°71 
Water yams set 1-52 0-45 3-70 2°79 
Yams Sen aes 491-26 253 -99 186-16 302-24 

Total ... 1,348 - 55 2,308 - 89 2,058 - 36 5,181-04 
Total (excluding Cacao) 800-36 1,420-89 858-05 1,170: 54 














The export of food-stuffs across the Senchi Ferry has not shown 
any marked tendency to increase or decrease during the past four 
years. The slight increase in 1932 as compared with 1931 may 
be ascribed to seasonal fluctuation. This conclusion is interesting 
because of the popular opinion locally that farmers had planted 
much larger areas of food-stuffs since 1930 owing to the low price 
of cacao. No statistical evidence has been found to support this 
opinion, and the Senchi Ferry records show no evidence of abnormal 
production. 

The figures of the exports of cacao into the Gold Coast are for 
the calendar year and not for the major crop season. This is the 
reason why they differ from the figures given in paragraph 70 above. 


74. Although many of the natives of the Southern Section are 
employed as storekeepers and cacao buyers by the European firms, 
there are only a few instances of their engaging in any form of 
trading on their own account. They apparently do not care to 
undertake the risk involved. Petty trading is conducted almost 
entirely by the natives of the Kwahu District of the Gold Coast 
Colony who own small stores and are also to be seen at all the 
markets with a varied assortment of articles spread out on a mat 
before them. The sales are few but the profits high. 
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Markets for a particular area are held at fixed intervals and at 
different villages in rotation. At a few villages sheds have been 
built with wood or bamboo framework and roofs of corrugated iron 
or thatch. These are reserved for the use of butchers, fish sellers, 
and vendors of cloth. The other traders, principally women, sit 
on low stools under the shade of the large trees, which are to be 
seen at every market place. The hubbub is incessant, each woman 
proclaiming the nature and excellence of the food or, it may be, the 
palm wine or the native beer she has for sale. There is boiled 
yam and mashed pepper, a generous helping of which cost a half- 
penny or the more expensive thick palm oil soup with which foufou 
(boiled yam beaten into the consistency of dough) is eaten. It 
contains a little meat or dried fish, and great care is exercised in 
apportioning it among the customers. Then, for young children 
there is porridge made of cassava and sweetened with sugar. Plan- 
tains fried to a dark brown colour in palm oil take the place of the 
sweet in a European menu. Abolo, the name by which round balls 
of ground corn are known, is on sale for those who desire food for 
the journey back to their homes. This is eaten with dried fish or 
cheap sardines. Except in a few towns, meat is not sold by weight, 
but in small piles made up of pieces from every part of the animal, 
none of which is wasted. When trade is slack, the butchers, gener- 
ally natives of Nigeria or the Northern Territories, occupy their 
time re-arranging the piles, which undergo a great deal of handling 
before they are finally sold. Palm wine, which becomes stronger 
ag the day goes on, is sold in calabashes of two sizes, the charge 
being a half-penny for the smaller and a penny for the larger, 
which holds about a pint. Prospective customers are permitted to 
taste the palm wine and many a quarrel] has arisen as a result of 
their subsequent refusal to purchase any. The real business con- 
ducted at the markets ig in the sale of yams, cassava and plantain 
flour, groundnuts, and other local produce for export to Accra, 
Koforidua, and other large towns in the Gold Coast. In the early 
morning women are to be seen carrying heavy loads to the markets, 
which may be ten or more miles away from their homes. Even 
though they may dispose of their produce early, they will remain 
at the market until late in the afternoon gossiping with their friends 
if they happen to reside in the village where the market is held. 
The money which they obtain for their produce is their own pro- 
perty, their husbands having no claim to any portion of it, and they 
may spend it in any way they please. Having made their purchases 
either of meat, fish, or, if they have been particularly successful in 
their deal, of cloths, silk headkerchiefs, or some other article of 
personal adornment, on deferred payment terms, they wend their 
way homeward in the twilight, tired but happy in the recollection 
of the day’s pleasure and entirely careless of the future. 


75. For many years the only store in the Northern Section was 
one at Krachi owned by a Swiss, but small stores have now been 
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opened at Pusiga in the Kusasi area of the Mamprussi District, 
which has developed into an important cattle market in consequence 
of the establishment there of a quarantine station. Dealers have to 
remain at Pusiga for nine days while their cattle purchased in 
French territory are in quarantine, and they have put an appreci- 
able amount of money into circulation in an area where a system 
of barter still obtains and cowries, each valued at between one 
hundredth and one-sixtieth of a penny, are used. Pusiga is also 
the local centre for the trade in kola, which is brought up in motor 
lorries from Ashanti and exported thence to Fada Ngourma and 
other places in the French territory. On their return journey the 
lorry owners take down sheep, goats, and fowls, which they buy 
from the local inhabitants for sale in Kumasi. In this way, trade 
is being developed among the Kusasi, whose herds of cattle are 
rapidly increasing in size as a result of their immunization against 
rinderpest. Dealers from the south have commenced to purchase 
Kusasi cattle, and it is hoped that within a year of two they will 
be able to obtain an appreciable proportion of their requirements 
locally. 


76. Owing to the fall in the price of cacao, the people of Ashanti 
have been compelled to cultivate greater quantities of food-stuffs 
than they did in the years of prosperity, when they relied largely 
on the Northern Territories and the Krachi District for their 
supplies. This change in circumstances has affected the Krachi 
people who now have only a limited market for their produce, and, 
furthermore, what they are able to sell realizes a much lower price. 
The people in the Yendi area were able, as has already been stated, 
to sell their surplus guinea corn, but they too have experienced 
difficulty in disposing of their other produce. The result of this is 
that the money in circulation in the Krachi and Yendi areas of the 
Miandated Territory has decreased, or in any event not increased. 


77. Markets in the Northern Section are arranged for each par- 
ticular area on a system of rotation similar to that which obtains 
in the Southern Section, and they take just as important a place 
in the social hfe of the people. The sale of cloths is increasing 
among the Kusasi and the B’Mowba, but only for the use of the 
men. Women have as their only covering two bunches of leaves 
suspended from a leathern girdle. Salt is everywhere in demand, 
and imported articles of utility such as hoes and knives are being 
purchased in increasing quantities. 


X.—JUDICIAL ORGANIZATION. 


78. Now that Ordinances constituting native tribunals with 
definite powers have been applied to both Sections of the Man- 
dated Territory, precise statistics of the work performed by them 
will be available for inclusion in the 1933 and subsequent Reports. 
Those of the tribunals in the Southern Section which during the 
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year exercised the powers conferred on them by the German regu- 
lations are reported to have done so satisfactorily, but it would 
appear from the numbers of judgments enforced that the volume 
of work with which they dealt has decreased considerably. 


1931. 1932. 
Appeals applied for ... wis ue ... 98 19 
Appeals granted... a5 ve ... 20 19 
Appeals refused ... cat oe ae. 2S _— 
Appeals not taken up... a see 5 
Appeals referred back to Chiefs _ ee | — 
Appeals pending... ee sae me 22 1 
Appeals heard a se ss . 15 13 
Judgments upheld ... te is aa. vel 8 
Judgments reversed . ie er: 5 
Judgments enforced ae oii ... 60 29 


79. During the year the principal Legal Adviser to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies visited the Gold Coast, and included 
in his report is a recommendation to the effect that the Supreme 
Court should be extended to Ashanti and the Northern Territories. 
The only immediate alteration in procedure which will ensue if 
effect is given to this recommendation is that the Court now 
known as the Chief Commissioner’s Court will become the Divi- 
sional Court, and the Judge presiding over it will be styled Puisne 
Judge instead of Circuit Judge. The Chief Commissioner’s Court 
with its present powers will be abolished, but will be re-created for 
the one purpose of hearing appeals from native tribunals in 
matters affecting the ownership, possession, or occupation of lands. 

A further recommendation, to which effect has been given, was 
that legal practitioners should be permitted to appear before the 
Courts of the District Commissioners in a]] cases other than those 
which originate in native tribunals. 


80. The following are the judicial statistics for the various 
administrations :— 


SOUTHERN SEcTION (Ho DISTRICT). 


1981. 1932. 
Criminal cases (total) ... a ... 640 755 
Summary cases... os oe ... 482 572 
Committal cases ... a ai oe 2 12 
Sanitary cases... ie sis ... 208 171 
Civil cases... - ee ... 140 154 
Inguests_... a6! - ot as Ad 19 


Murder, manslaughter and rape were the cases committed to 
the Assizes. Jealousy was the motive in the murder cases, of 
which there were four. Stricter enforcement of the Motor Traffic 
Ordinance accounts for the increase in summary cases. 

20889 8 
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NORTHERN SECTION. 
Dagomba. Mamprussi. Krachi. 


Criminal cases ae bes ... 207 66 68 
Summary cases... eh ... 88 66 64 
Sanitary cases... ae ... 117 nil. nil, 
Committal cases... ge ae 2 nil. 4 
Civil cases... < as .. nil. nil. nil. 
Inquests __.... ee = sci 2 nil. nil. 


Of the six cases committed to the Chief Commissioner’s Court 
three were of murder, one of attempted murder, one of man- 
slaughter, and one of unnatural offence with an animal. Petty 
larceny is the most prevalent crime in the Northern Section. The 
B’Mowbas and the Konkombas who live in the Mamprussi District 
maintained their record of last year. No crime of any sort was 
reported from that area. 


XI.— POLICE. 
81. The following was the strength and distribution of the police 
during the year under review :— 


SOUTHERN SECTION. 
Total. 


Kpandu.— 
1 Superintendent (African) ... aie | 
3 Sergeants... sts or by 1 p25 
21 Other ranks ... 
Ho.— 
2 Sergeants... or th: ee wo hia 
10 Other ranks ... sh at tae 
NORTHERN SECTION. 
Yendt.— 
1 Sergeant at ae adie pee oe 
21 Other ranks ... ae om: oe kz 
Kete Krachi.— 
1 Sergeant a it wae vil net 
13 Other ranks ... {a4 
Total ... .. 73 


These figures when compared with those for 1931, show an in- 
crease of eight in the Southern Section and four in the Northern. 
In 1931 the force at Kpandu was decreased to 14. Experience 
proved this to have been a mistake, and the number was accordingly 
mcreased to 25, which allows for effective supervision of Hohoe, 
Jasikan, and the other cacao-buying centres where undesirables 
are known to collect. A small mounted patrol was stationed at 
Demon in the Konkomba country, and it is to their presence there 
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that the absence of disturbances in that area may be attributed. 
The police at Bawku and Gambaga are responsible for maintaining 
order in the portion of the Mamprussi District which lies within 
the Mandated Territory. 


82. As in previous years, the detachments were, for all immediate 
duties, supervised by the District Commissioners. They were, 
however, periodically inspected by European police officers from 
adjacent stations in the Gold Coast Colony or the Northern Terri- 
tories. It is the practice, whenever it can be arranged, not to 
station police in an area of which they are natives. The family 
system in the Southern Section is so strong and the obligation 
of one member to assist another so fully recognized that a policeman, 
if stationed among his own people, finds it difficult, if not impossible, 
to carry out his duties conscientiously. For this reason, members 
of the police force who are natives of Togoland (one is the Senior 
Superintendent in charge at Accra) are not, as a rule, stationed 
in the Mandated Territory. The Superintendent at Kpandu is an 
Akan, as also is one of the literate sergeants, but both speak Ewe. 
The sergeant in charge at Ho is a Yoruba from Nigeria. The 
Escort Police, who form the greater part of the force, are recruited 
principally from Northern Territory tribes and many of them were 
formerly soldiers. The police have maintained a high standard 
of discipline and efficiency, and their health is reported to have 
been good. They enjoy the goodwill of the people and receive ready 
assistance from the native authorities. Close co-operation exists 
between the British and the French police, to their mutual 
advantage. 


83. The number of crimes reported to the police has increased by 
130 in comparison with the figures for 1931. Offences against 
the Motor Traffic Ordinance account for 106. Cases of assault 
went up from 41 to 59, while breaches of the Arms and Ammunition 
Ordinance fell from 85 to 74. Ten cases of illicit distillation were 
reported ; nine were sent to Court and convictions were obtained 
in each case. Ten persons were sentenced to varying terms of 
imprisonment in default of payment of the fines imposed. Such 
steps are being taken as the strength of the police in the district 
permits to suppress this new class of crime; but no large measure 
of success can immediately be expected as the profits to be derived 
from the sale of the local poteen constitute a powerful incentive 
to engage in its manufacture and sale and, unless the chiefs co- 
operate with the people, the chances of detecting offences are small. 
The question is one of great difficulty and is receiving the earnest 
consideration of the Government. 


XII.—PRISONS. 


84. There are four prisons in the Mandated Territory, namely, 
at Yendi, Kete Krachi, Kpandu, and Ho. The prison at Ho is a 
permanent stone building, but the other three, being built of sun- 
dried bricks, need to be replastered with ‘‘ swish ’’ at comparatively 
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frequent intervals. These four prisons are used for the accom- 
modation of prisoners sentenced to terms of imprisonment not 
exceeding six months. Those sentenced to longer terms are trans- 
ferred to the Accra or Tamale prison, where there are facilities 
for teaching them trades which will assist them in obtaining employ- 
ment on discharge. 


85. The following are the returns of the population of the prisons 
for the year. 


No. tn prison No. in prison 
on Ist January, onlst January, Daily Average. 
1932. 1933. 
Yendi... ee 2 ae 10 7 9-07 
Kete Krachi ... — Mas 3 5 5-45 
Kpandu te ie ase 18 15 13-9 
Ho... sis ce dal 31 17 16-71 


Comparing these figures with the returns for 1931, there has 
been a decrease of 9.72 in the daily average of prisoners serving 
their sentences in the prisons in the Mandated Territory. 


86. Living as they do under better and healthier conditions than 
those obtaining in their own homes, the prisoners are rarely sick, 
as 18 shown by the following table of the averages of daily attend- 
ances at the hospitals :— 


Yendi ais ee ee ane sd aoe ... 02 
Kkete Krachi ae ae aa ss ae .. nil 
Kpandu _.... = we ns a se . nil 
Ho a aad ae ae a, uae .. 01 


This low incidence of sickness also provides evidence of the whole- 
someness and adequacy of the daily ration prescribed in the Prison 
Regulations. The prisons are visited regularly by Government 
medical officers. 


87. Given below are the figures of expenditure during the year 
on rations for prisoners and the salaries of warders. The total 
represents a saving of £245 on the expenditure for 1931. 


Prison. Rations. Staff. Total. 

£ £ £ 
Yendi nis his 44 80 124 
Kete Krachi seh 25 39 64 
Kpandu ___.... — 35 258 293 
Ho .... ee = 55 330 385 
Totals .. £159 £707 £866 











88. Prisoners are employed on conservancy, sanitation, and 
general station work. No charge is made for their services. 
The construction of the high stone wall to enclose the prison build- 
ings at Ho continues. A shortage of prisoners has delayed the 
completion of this work. 
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XTM.—DEFENCE OF THE TERRITORY. 


89. No armed forces are maintained in the Territory for its 
defence against aggression. 


XIV.—ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 


90. The importation, sale, and carrying of arms and ammuni- 
tion are regulated by the Arms and Ammunition Ordinance of 
1922, which brought into operation the provisions of the Conven- 
tion of St. Germain-en-Laye of 1919. This Ordinance has not 
been amended in any material respect since its enactment. 


91. The number of firearms licensed during 1931 was as 
follows :— 


Type of gun. Northern Southern Total. Total for 1931. 
Section. Section. 
Flintlock ... wae 45 53 98 112 
p Va. aes a 110 110 43 
Shot Sas — 22 182 204 129 
Air re wee 2 22 24 18 
Others... - ... 6 — 6 11 


92. From the foregoing figures it will be observed that the 
number of shot-guns licensed has risen from 129 in 1931 to 204 
in 1932, an increase of 75, of which the Southern Section accounts 
for 60 and the Northern for 15. This increase may be attributed 
principally to the fact that, during the year, a greater number of 
people than usual have made use of the permits granted to 
them to purchase these guns. The rule obtaining in the Eastern 
Province of the Gold Coast, of which the Southern Section forms 
@ part for administrative purposes, is that a District Commis- 
sioner may, subject to the approval of the Provincial Commis- 
sioner, issue one permit a quarter for every 20,000 of the popula- 
tion of his District. On this basis, the Commissioner in charge 
of the Southern Section may, in his discretion, grant a total of 
24 permits each year. A permit is made valid for twelve months 
but if may be extended if a person is unable to afford to purchase 
@ gun during that period. The licence fee for a shot-gun is 10s. 
per annum, and the holder of one has in addition to take out a 
hunting licence, the annual charge for which is also 10s. The 
growing popularity of shot-guns is not due to their greater pre- 
cision, but to the increased prestige which the owner of one 
acquires among his friends. Under the head of ‘‘ Other types ”’ 
are included rifles and revolvers owned by European officers. 
Permits to carry these are not granted to Africans except in the 
most exceptional circumstances. 


93. As was stated in the 1931 Report, the licence for a flint- 
lock or cap-gun is not renewed annually. A fee of £1 is charged 
for the life of a gun, which is marked with letters indicating the 
district of registration and a serial number. There are 10,928 
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flintlock guns registered in the Northern Section and 11,909 in 
the Southern, but it is improbable that more than 50 per cent. 
of them are now serviceable. The life of a flintlock or cap-gun, 
if used considerably, does not exceed six years, and may be as 
short as two years. The number of cap-guns in the Northern 
Section remains the same as last year, viz., 214, while those 
registered in the Southern Section total 11,904. In their case 
also it is estimated that not more than half are now fit for use. 
The disadvantage of a licence for the life of a gun is that it 
prevents a check being kept of the number of effective guns in a 
particular district. In the Southern Section, these guns are used 
principally on ceremonial occasions such as the installation of 
chiefs, annual festivals, and funeral customs. This remark also 
applies to the Krachi people, whose customs are similar to those 
of the people of the Gold Coast and the Southern Section. 


94. The following table sets out the amount of powder, caps, 
and cartridges issued during 1932 and in each of the previous four 
years. 


Gunpowder (Ib.). Caps. Cartridges. 

NS. S.S. N.S. SS. N.S. S.S. 
1928... ... 18,000 9,054 35,000 76,000 — 10,450 
1929 ... ... 15,300 14,470 20,250 147,280 — 8,850 
1930 ... .. 16,650 16,343 40,600 501,650 1,070 7,050 
1931 ... .. 6,426 10,028 — 92,600 — 7,375 
1932 ... 7,614 14,036 5,500 138,400 100 14,595 


95. The increased sale of gunpowder is regarded as an indication 
that the people have had more money to spend after providing 
themselves with necessities, and the increase in the number of 
cartridges for which permits have been granted is due to the larger 
number of shot-guns licensed for use. 


96. Of the 74 offences against the Arms and Ammunition 
Ordinance reported to the police, 68 were taken before the Courts, 
and convictions obtained in them all. Fifty of these cases occurred 
in the Southern Section and eighteen in the Northern. ‘The 
charges were, for the most part, of carrying unlicensed guns. 


XV.—SOCIAL, MORAL, AND MATERIAL CONDITIONS OF 
THE PEOPLE. 


97. Despite the trade depression, which is being as severely felt 
in the Mandated Territory as in other parts of the world, the 
people in the Southern Section continue to apply their surplus 
money to building permanent houses, and as a result of their 
increased keenness for improvement in the sanitation and general 
appearance of their villages, the overseer, who is paid by Govern- 
ment to advise and direct them, finds his time fully occupied. An. 
outstanding example of this desire for progress is to be found in 
the case of the Wusuta Division, which consists of seven villages 
with a total population of 1,460. There has been no headchief 
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in this division for many years, and its affairs are being managed 
by a wealthy educated man who is connected with the Stool 
through his mother, and had spent most of his life in the Gold 
Coast before finally settling in Wusuta. After much opposition 
from the conservative old men who deprecated his proposal to 
abandon the existing villages, as it would in their opinion incur 
the displeasure of the spirits of their ancestors and inevitably 
lead to misfortune, he succeeded in persuading the whole of the 
people to combine and build one village. An excellent site has been 
selected, cleared, and laid out in seven sections, one for the 
inhabitants of each of the villages. Houses are now being erected 
along properly aligned streets. 


98. Moral progress appears to lag behind material progress. 
Immorality continues to be prevalent among the women of the 
Southern Section, but is not so noticeable among the men. 
Enquiries go to show that this low standard of morality did not 
always obtain. The condition of what may be termed “‘ free love ’’ 
was in bygone days looked upon with contempt and disapproval 
by the people, and no man who lived with a woman in a state 
of concubinage was permitted to build a house for her to live 
in, this being considered the sole right of a man lawfully married 
in accordance with native customary law. He had to rely upon 
his relatives or his friends to provide accommodation for himself 
and his concubine. 

The class of people who were accustomed to create liaisons of 
this description were usually strangers who for some reason or 
other had been forced to leave their own country, widows who had 
refused to become the property of their brothers-in-law, women 
consecrated to a fetish who objected to the husbands selected for 
them by the priests, and girls who had refused to marry husbands 
to whom they were betrothed at an early age. It is to be regretted 
that the hard laws which forced these types of women into what 
was formerly considered a despicable misalliance were not replaced 
by customs calculated to ensure a higher standard of morality. 
_ The tendency to replace the proper married state by a condition 
of concubinage has unquestionably increased, and is attended by 
little of the moral stain which was attached to it before. Children 
born of this type of union are the property of the woman, provided 
that she is not the wife of some other man, in which case they 
belong to him. The partnership may be dissolved at any time 
by either party and neither has any right of redress. 


99. As has been stated in the preceding paragraph, the standard 
of morality which originally existed among the Ewe women was 
no lower than that obtaining among their Akan or Adangbe sisters. 
Their degeneration may be accounted for by the laxity with which 
husbands treated cases of adultery on the part of their wives, 
and the consequent weakening of public opinion in regard to 
immorality. At no time were the wives punished with the severity 
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which, for example, the Ashanti employed, and at present it is 
not uncommon for a man to countenance repeated acts of adultery 
in order to enrich himself with the fines which are imposed on 
the offender. These vary according to the husband’s rank from 
7s. 6d. in the case of a farmer to £2 in the case of a clerk or artisan, 
and there is no definite ruling as to the number of times a husband 
may claim the adultery fee in respect of the lapses of a particular 
wife before she is classed as a prostitute; popular opinion places 
it at six. A married woman has no hesitation in betraying her 
paramour to her husband if he has become inattentive towards 


her or if by doing so she will achieve some other purpose which 
she has in view. 


100. In most of the large towns in the Gold Coast Ewe women 
are to be found pursuing ‘‘ the oldest profession in the world,”’ 
and when examined on their appearance before the Court as to the 
nature of their employment they readily acknowledge, without any 
sign of shame, the manner in which they obtain their livelihood. 
Many of these women return to their homes after they have 
acquired sufficient money to purchase cloths and other adornments 
which they could not otherwise afford to buy, and not infrequently 
become good wives and the mothers of large families. But this is 
not the fate of them all. The problem is one to which the chiefs 
are devoting their attention. Some have recently issued an order 
forbidding the women in their respective divisions to engage in 
prostitution and prescribing the fine for disobedience. The 
number of those who have left the Territory during the 
past year has certainly decreased, but it is not certain whether this 
is due to the action of the chiefs or to the shortage of money which 
makes the profession less profitable and therefore less attractive. 


101. When it is said that adultery is not so noticeable among 
the Ewe men as among the women, it is not the intention to create 
the idea that they are, as a general rule, monogamists. According 
to their religious beliefs a man was supposed to have lived in his 
previous existence with one wife, and it is of great importance 
for the family happiness that during his present existence he should | 
obtain the same wife to whom he was previously married. If 
he does not obtain the same wife, the real wife on the other side 
will, it is thought, interfere with the peace of the household and 
will need to be pacified with sacrifices. This belief, therefore, 
enjoins monogamy, but it is not observed in practice. Polvgamy 
is generally recognized and practised even among the majority 
of Christians where a man’s .financial position makes it possible. 
Considerations which induce indulgence in polygamy are the desire 
for large families and the customs observed during the period of 
a woman’s menstruation, when she is regarded as unclean and 
forbidden to cook her husband’s food. Certain fairly rigid rules, 
not unlike those laid down in the Koran, have to be observed to 
ensure peace. If the husbands comply with these rules, polygamous 
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marriages are, generally speaking, happy. The wives appear to 
be glad to have one another to talk to and to assist in the farm 
and household work. 


102. In previous Reports reference has been made to the heavy 
expenditure on funeral customs, and an explanation may here be 
given of the reasons which, in the minds of the people, compel 
this. The Ewes, in common with other neighbouring tribes, 
believe in a form of reincarnation. To them Amedzofe, the 
spiritual home of mankind from which all spiritual influences are 
derived, is not only the ultimate goal of the spirits of the deceased 
but is also the home of souls for the comparatively short period 
which elapses before they again take up their abode in bodies of 
mankind on this side. The inhabitants of Amedzofe are of ghostly 
form, and as a result of their spiritual nature are able to see the 
earth and to know what takes place among mankind. Death is 
looked upon as the boundary of earthly life and comes when a man’s 
allotted span is run; at his birth the spirit mother sent an 
‘* Aklama ’’ (spirit) to enter his body, and before leaving the spirit 
world the “‘ Aklama ’’ gave a promise to return in due course. In 
the majority of cases death is regarded as the fulfilment by the 
‘* Aklama ”’ of the promise made to the spirit mother (Nolimeno). 
The inhabitants of the spirit world carefully observe the ceremony 
performed to celebrate the departure of the ‘‘ Aklama ’’ from earth, 
and on the nature of the ceremony depends whether the‘‘ Aklama ’’ 
will be a good or bad spirit when it again enters the body of a man. 


103. An African writing on funeral customs has expressed this 
belief in another way. He said :-— 

‘“Some importance is attached to birth, but greater 
importance to death, because the African firmly believes that 
all human beings come from a spiritual world into which they 
return at death, and that the circumstances of a man’s rebirth, 
good or ill, are connected with the manner of his previous 
outgoing, or in other words are the result of how he was 
honoured on his death ’’. 


This is the belief which, being firmly implanted in the minds of 
the Africans, accounts for the fact that a family will readily im- 
poverish itself in order to provide for a deceased member a departure 
from this world of such an elaborate and expensive a nature as 
will ensure for his or her spirit happiness in Amedzofe and success 
in his or her reincarnation. The drinking of palm wine and spirits 
is the principal function of all who attend funeral customs, and 
it is on the purchase of these, as well as of gunpowder, that the 
greater part of the expense is incurred. 

That there are unpleasant features in funeral customs cavnot 
be denied, but these customs are so well entrenched in the minds 
and lives of the people that they will not easily be dislodged by 
legislative action, as is proved by the failure of the by-laws passed 
by certain chiefs in the Gold Coast to limit expenditure on them. 
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These chiefs, it may be remarked, were careful not to fix a limit 
for the expenditure which might be incurred at funerals of persons 
of their rank. The abandonment or modification of funeral customs 
will be affected only by education and by the gradual creation of 
a public opinion antagonistic to their continuance. 


104. Material progress in the Northern Section must of necessity 
be slow. With the exception of the Busanga and Yanga black- 
smiths and a few weavers among the Kusasi, the people are all 
engaged in agriculture. They are building up an export trade 
in cattle, sheep, goats, and fowls, but there is at present only a 
limited market for their surplus produce. They use what money 
they acquire to buy cloths, blankets, and a few cheap articles 
of European manufacture. They show no disposition to improve 
their housing conditions—indeed, they have not the means to do 
so—and their ideas of sanitation are extremely primitive. There 
has, however, been an improvement at Yendi, Krachi, and Pusiga 
in the matter of sanitation, and it is hoped that the work whick 
has been accomplished there will serve as a model for the inhabitants 
of other villages. 


105. The women of the Northern Section have and observe a 
higher standard of morality than their Ewe sisters. This is due 
to the fact that adultery is regarded as an offence, not merely 
against the husband, but against the spirits of a woman's 
ancestors, who have to be placated by some offering. Prostitution 
is unknown, but companionate marriages are common; they are, 
indeed, a necessary preliminary to lawful unions. The women are 
industrious and happy, being, as a rule, well treated by their 
husbands. 


106. The Kusasi are essentially an agricultural people, with 
early and late millet and guinea corn as their staple foods. ‘They 
possess herds of cattle, sheep, and goats but they neither drink 
milk nor each much meat. The animals, however, have a great 
value as the medium of exchange in the marriage market, 
and they are regarded as a desirable investment by everybody who 
has the means to purchase them. Their cattle are entrusted to 
the care of Fulani herdsmen, who receive as their reward all the 
milk produced. The Kusasi formerly did not live in villages, but 
in compounds scattered over the country at irregular intervals 
and out of shooting distance of one another. Until the arrival of 
the British and the Germans, they had no chiefs in the usual 
sense of the word. The compound was the largest unit and the 
people ordered their conduct towards one another by a series of 
tabus. Conditions have now changed. Towns and villages are 
springing up; the patriarchal organization has given place to rule 
by chiefs, and religious sanctions have been replaced by laws. It 
is all very bewildering for the older people, and they must find 
difficulty in adjusting their lives to the new order of things. 
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107. As is the case with other pagan religions, that of the 
Kusasi has its foundation in, and consists principally of, fetishism. 
They believe in a Supreme Being, Awindi, who is in the air, the 
trees, the stones, the rivers, but can be worshipped only through 
fetishes. His religion is to the Kusasi the most important thing 
in his life. It pervades everything he does, and all his actions 
outside the ordinary routine of daily life are governed by the 
dictates of the fetishes. On all sides he is surrounded by tabus 
which, if violated, must, he is certain, sooner or later be punished 
with death. When things go wrong, he concludes that the spirits 
are annoyed and so he consults the soothsayer, who advises him 
which fetish to placate; or it may be that his troubles are due 
to an evil spell cast over him by a witch; that necessitates con- 
sulting a witch doctor. Altogether, though his life may be an 
idle one from the point of view of productive labour, it is’ any- 
thing but idle if account is taken of the labour he performs and 
the worry he experiences in warding off ill fortune by the strict 
observance of various tabus. 


108. In the minds of the Kusasi, death, when it overtakes an 
old person, is nothing more than the expected end of a long 
journey and a welcome rest from toil and worry. Much joy is 
shown in celebration of the fact that the deceased was allowed 
to reach such an age and leave a number of descendants. On the 
other hand, the death of a young person is the cause of much 
sorrow and an occasion for weeping. 

A corpse is ordinarily buried on the day of death. A round 
grave is dug and at the bottom of this a tunnel is excavated into 
which the body is pushed. A man is placed on his left side 
facing the rising sun and a woman on her right side facing the 
setting sun. In each case a hand is placed under the cheek. It 
is said that a man rests more peacefully when he can see the 
rising sun calling him to his farm, and that a woman is more 
content when her eyes look towards the setting sun beckoning 
her to prepare the evening meal. A poor man is buried in a 
sheep skin only, but a man of wealth or rank is clothed in a cow 
skin, a cloth and a white cap. A woman is buried in a fibre 
cloth which is wrapped round her waist and drawn up between 
her legs. 

Sometimes, if close relatives of the deceased have not been able 
to see the body before burial, the grave is kept open until they 
have had the opportunity to do so and the hole is in the meantime 
covered with an earthen pot which is also used to mark the site 
of a grave. 


XVI.—CONDITIONS AND REGULATION OF LABOUR. 


109. As a result of the fall in the price received for their pro- 
duce, the cacao farmers are being compelled in increasingly greater 
numbers to abandon the employment of labourers and to return 
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to the family system of cultivation under which the various 
members assist one another in turn to carry out the work. In 
consequence of this, the supply of labour for the railway, mines, 
etc., in the Colony has far exceeded the demand. Artisans have 
been equally affected by the trade depression. All developmental 
programmes having been abandoned or postponed, there is little 
employment available for them. 


110. In the Krachi District 360 labourers, working on an 
average 14 days each, were employed by Government Depart- 
ments and paid at the current rate, which now varies between 
1s. and 9d. a day according to the nature of the work. 


111. The returns for the Yendi portion of the Dagomba District 
show that 12,000 man-days were employed by the Administrative, 
Agricultural and Medical Departments during the year. The general 
rate of pay has fallen from 6d. to 44d. a day. No labour was 
employed during the year in the Mamprussi District. 





112. In the Dagomba and Mamprussi Districts the more import- 
ant chiefs are entitled to personal services for making farms and 
repairing and constructing buildings. The people so engaged are 
selected from the various quarters of the town and the surrounding 
villages. They are given good accommodation, ample food three 
times a day, and a pot of ‘‘ pito ’’ (native beer made out of corn). 
Having completed their task they receive a new hoe as a present. 
This system imposes no hardship, as care is taken not to interfere 
with private or family cultivation of farms. In a recent report on 
the possibility of commuting tributary labour into a small annual 
tax, the District Commissioner says of the Dagomba people: 
‘‘ None seemed either particularly troubled at the theoretical 
possibility of a tax or particularly pleased at the thought of release 
from tributary labour. When directly questioned, all gave the same 
reply that they would prefer the present system of tributary labour 
since it consorts with their own custom.’’ <A similar reply would 
be obtained if the question were put to people in other parts of the 
Mandated Territory. 


113. Minor communal services are apportioned among the people 
according to their fitness to perform them. ‘Thus, women are 
responsible for sweeping the streets, removing the household refuse, 
and similar light duties, while the men undertake the heavier work 
such as the maintenance of roads, linking their villages with the 
main road system, and the digging of pit “latrines and refuse pits. 
The extent of their obligation to the community in which they live 
is well understood by the people and voluntarily performed by them. 
Paragraph 48 of this Report contains a description of the way in 
which road work is apportioned among the various villages and then 
among the inhabitants of them. 

114. A draft Ordinance which gives full effect to the require- 
ments of the Forced Labour Convention has been prepared and will 
shortly be enacted. 
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115. The following International Labour Conventions had been 
apphed to Togoland under British Mandate up to the end of the 
year 1932 :— 


(a) Convention concerning Employment of Women during 
the Night (Laws of the Gold Coast, 1928 edition, Cap. 101, 
as amended by Ordinance 9 of 1932). 

(b) Convention fixing the Minimum Age for Admission of 
Children to Industrial Employment (Ordinance 9 of 1982). 

(c) Convention concerning the Night-work of Young Persons 
employed in Industry (Ordinance 9 of 1932). 

(zd) Convention fixing the Minimum Age for admission of 
Children to Employment at Sea (Laws of the Gold Coast, 1928 
edition, Cap. 101). 

(e) Convention concerning the Rights of Association and 
Combination of Agricultural Workers (in so far as there is no 
legislation discriminating against agricultural workers in the 
matter of rights of association). | 


As regards the Convention concerning Minimum Wage Fixing 
Machinery, the inhabitants of Togoland have not yet reached a stage 
of social development which would render it possible to operate 
such machinery in the manner contemplated in the Cortvention. 
It is, however, provided by Gold Coast Ordinance No. 23 of 1932 
(which applies to the Southern Section of Togoland) that after 
considering the Report of a Commission appointed to enquire into 
the matter, the Governor in Council may prescribe a minimum rate 
of wages for any form of employment in which the rate is un- 
reasonably low. 


XVII.—LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE AND WORSHIP. 


116. The freedom of exercise of all forms of worship and religious 
instruction is assured throughout the territory, and no restrictions 
are imposed other than those which public morals and the dictates 
of humanity demand. 


117. Operating in the Southern Section are the Roman Catholic 
and the Ewe Missions. The latter was until recently subject to 
the partial control of the Presbyterian Mission of the Gold Coast, 
but is now entirely divorced from it, having its own synod and 
board of management for financial affairs. All its European 
missionaries are of German nationality. The property of this 
mission is at present held in trust by the Church of Scotland on 
behalf of the Bremen Mission Trustees, in accordance with the 
terms of the Bremen Mission Ordinance. The Church of Scotland 
now proposes to relinquish the trust and to approach the trustees 
to vest the property in the Ewe Mission. 


118. In the Krachi District the Roman Catholic Mission has 
established six stations under the charge of two priests. The 
only other mission in the Northern Section is that of an American 
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Society called the Church of the Assembly of God. The staff of 
this mission consists of three men, two of whom have their wives 
and children with them. They have built two houses and a school 
at Yendi. The latter they will open with a kindergarten class as 
soon as a Satisfactory local teacher is available. The missionaries 
themselves are engaged in learning the Dagomba language. 


119. Apart from their religious activities, the members of the 
Assembly of God Mission have done good work in promoting the 
health and advancement of the people. They regularly visit the 
villages within a radius of ten miles of Yendi and treat minor 
ailments. On an average they attend to fifty patients a week 
and serious cases are brought by them into the Yendi hospital. 
They have also purchased three ploughs and are now demonstrating 
the use of them to the natives. 


120. During the past few years a fetish, known as Kunde, which 
first made its appearance in the Mandated Territory in 1922, has 
spread rapidly, and is said now to number among its devotees 
several who formerly professed the Christian faith. The probable 
reason for the popularity of this fetish is that the native of the 
Territory in the course of his advancement has come to require a 
form of worship that will satisfy his spiritual needs more fully 
than does the cult of fetishism. Christianity would fulfil this 
purpose but it imposes restrictions, particularly monogamy, which 
are irksome to the native and with which he finds it difficult to 
comply. 

121. Kunde is worshipped in an open space under the trees at 
the entrance to the village where a small house is built. ‘This 
varies in size, but is usually as big as a large doll’s house. In some 
cases the structure is crude, consisting merely of flat stones placed 
together in the rough shape of a house, while at the other extreme, 
among the richer Kunde communities, 1s to be found an elaborate 
building in miniature, plastered, decorated, and roofed with zinc 
sheets.- The house contains a small door and, while worship is 
in progress, the priest and his attendants may be seen crouching 
at the open door, addressing the deity whose spirit 1s supposed 
to live within. The house itself is usually empty, save sometimes 
for kola nuts which are placed there as an offering to the spirit. 
Services are held regularly on Sundays and occasionally on Wednes- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays, when the priest considers it 
necessary. The congregation, which is summoned by the ringing 
of a bell or the beating of a large coloured drum, sits around the 
house or shrine while the priest and his attendants perform the 
ceremony. 


122. Included in the 26 rules which Kunde demands that its 
worshippers shall observe are some of the precepts of the Deca- 
logue. These commandments, if they may be so called, seem 
to enforce an ethical code of quite a high standard, but the un- 
desirable feature of them is that each ends with the words ‘* Kunde 
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will catch you,’’ which to the primitive mind is a threat that death 
will be the punishment meted out to those who repeatedly 
break the rules. The Kunde house is used for confessional pur- 
poses. Anyone who is suspected of having offended against any 
of the rules and who does not confess his guilt is required to prove 
his innocence. A fowl is brought by the suspect, and when a fee 
has been paid and other ceremonies have been performed, the 
fowl’s throat is cut by the priest and it is allowed to run until 
it dies. If it dies on its back, the suspect is declared innocent, 
but if, on the other hand, it falls forward he is declared guilty, 
and has to make various offerings to the fetish to secure absolu- 
tion. A portion of the offerings made is sent to the founder of 
the fetish who resides in the Krachi District. 

In common with most primitive religions, Kunde claims the 
power to detect witches and those suspected of harming others, 
often unwittingly, by their malignant influences. The practice 
of witch finding is prohibited by an Order in Council. 


123. Among the many fetishes worshipped by the Kusasi, who 
are regarded as heathens even by the pagan Mamprussi, Bongwa 
is the oldest and the most important. It is situated in a small 
wood near Pusiga, and consists of a large stone at the mouth 
of a hole which is supposed to run in tunnel fashion far into the 
earth. In this hole there is said to live a huge snake. 
The priest of Bongwa is always a very old man; he must never 
touch the ground with his bare feet and must lead a life of celibacy. 
Except for an ornamental bracelet on one arm the only clothing 
he is permitted to wear are a skin drawn over his head and a cloth 
wrapped round his body. He has not, and never had, any judicial 
authority, but was regarded as a sanctuary for the wrongdoer and 
the captive wife who managed to escape from her husband. 


XVIII._EDUCATION. 





(a) Southern Section. 


124. An estimate of the progress made in education in the 
Southern Section of Togoland under British Mandate during the 
year 1932 can be obtained from the following table, which shows 
for the past two years :— 

(a) the number of assisted and non-assisted schools belonging 
to the three missions operating in this section, 

(b) the number of certificated and uncertificated teachers 
employed in these schools, 

(c) the enrolment of boys and girls, 

(d) the amount of grant which has been awarded by Govern-- 
ment in respect of each mission, and 


(e) the amount of school fees paid by pupils. 
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125. From the above table it will be seen that since last year 
the number of assisted schools has increased by two, from 62 to 64, 
and the number of non-assisted schools by one, from 14 to 15. Of 
the 14 non-assisted schools existing in 1931, three were judged 
to have reached a standard of efficiency such as to warrant their 
inclusion in the assisted lst. Four new infant schools have been 
opened with the likelihood of a further addition of 10 in 1983. 


126. This large prospective increase is due in part to the Roman 
Catholic Mission’s plan of opening special rural schools, and, but 
for the continued economic depression, might have been even larger. 
The full effect of the economic situation will not have shown itself 
until next year, but indications of it appear throughout this 
Report. Another factor in the progress of education is that the 
interest of the chiefs has begun to take a practical form. Following 
the opening of a Fia (chief’s) school at the beginning of the year 
by an Ewe chief in the Gold Coast territory, an application has 
been received for permission to open such a school at Ho in 
January, 1933, and a-similar school is in prospect at Woadze. 


127. One good result of the present financial stringency is that 
stricter attention is being paid to extravagant staffing. Certificated 
teachers, available as a consequence of this attention, are tending 
to take the places of uncertificated teachers in the less well-staffed 
schools, so that the average staff-efficiency 1s rising. 


The following table provides a summary :— 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932, 


Number of certificated teachers ... 90 97 113 123 
Number of uncertificated teachers 14 19 23 20 
Total ve ... 104 116 136 143 


mm -_o —— 


The number of uncertificated teachers, it will be observed, is now 
on the decrease, while the increase in the number of certificated 


teachers continues. 


128. Even with the opening of ten new schools in 1938, it is 
hoped that the improvement wil] be maintained, since the first 
batch of students at Bla Training College have now completed 
their course, besides those at the Achimota and Akropong Colleges. 
In addition to these, seven previously unqualified teachers, one 
partially qualified teacher, and one possessing only a certificate of 
recognition passed. the annual teachers’ external examination in 


June, 1932. 


129. Refresher courses during the school holidays are held 
annually at Ho and Achimota, and fulfil the double function of ' 
improving the teaching and promoting social contact. The eager- 
ness of teachers to attend and their keenness over the work done 
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are at once a tribute to their desire for improvement and an explana- 
tion, in part, of the improvement which goes on. 


130. With regard to the training of male teachers, 10 boys were 
selected from the mandated area during the year under review for 
admission into traiming colleges, five going to Akropong, two to 
Achimota, and three to Bla. Of the 29 students already at the 
Bla College, which began to operate in January, 1931, 18 have now 
passed out, as noted in paragraph 128 above. 






















131. There is at present only one female certificated teacher at 
work in the mandated area, but two girls are in training at 
Achimota College and three at the Roman Catholic Mission Train- 
ing College at Cape Coast. A difficulty in providing female teachers 
is that most of them leave the profession after a short period in 
order to marry. However, those who do so not infrequently marry 
male teachers, and thus become connected anew with the school, 
which benefits from their experience. Some of these women give 
instruction in sewing, and some in domestic science, while others 
give valuable help in conducting kindergarten classes. Several 
uncertificated female teachers are also engaged in kindergarten 
work. 


132. Hitherto there has been no school exclusively devoted to 
the education of girls, since the number of girls in any one mixed 
school has been insufficient to warrant their separation. Apprecia- 
tion by the people of the value of education for girls has nevertheless 
been growing, and though, because of the financial difficulty, the 
total number of girls at school has remained the same as in 1931, 
yet it has now been found practicable to start a separate girls’ 
department at the Roman Catholic Mission school at Kpandu. It 
is significant that, despite the serious financial difficulty, the total 
number of girl pupils has not decreased, and this establishment of 
a separate department for girls at Kpandu is an important forward 
step in female education. 


133. The following table shows that the combined enrolment of 
boys and girls has continued its upward trend :— 


E,NROLMENT. 
Year. Boys. Girls. Total. 
1929 ... on 2,433 680 3,113 
1930 ... oe 2,788 741 3,529 
19381... 3,006 801 , 3,807 
1932 ... oe 3,090 801 3,891 


The total percentage of attendance for these four years was 92.3, 
91.7, 95.5 and 86.3, respectively. 


134. The figures given below indicate the enrolment for 1932 
in the assisted and non-assisted schools of the three missions operat- 
ing in the mandated area :— 
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Assisted schools. Non-assisted schools. 
—— Standards. Infants. Standards. Infants. 
Male. | Female. | Male. | Female. | Male.| Female. | Male.| Female. 
Ewe Presbyter- 786 118 1,018 410 — — 283 113 
ian Church. 
man 467 46 396 78 — — 54 10 
Catholic. 
First Century | 37 4 20 8 8 3 21-| ll 
Gospel. 
Totals ... |1,290| 168 1,434 | 496 8 3 358 | 134 


135. Comparison of the above figures with those for last year 
reveals that the total infant enrolment is 98 less than in 1931, 
while the total standard enrolment is 182 more. The enrolment 
of both boys and girls in the standard classes has increased. This is 
a good sign, implying a greater degree of selection and less wastage 
than heretofore. 


136. The enrolment in infant, junior, and senior schools during 
the past three years is as follows :— 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS. 


Boys Girls 
Year S| Kj | — crm 
Classes Classes Classes Classes 
Infant up to above Infant up to above 
classes sid. 3 std. 8. | classes sid. 3 std. 3 
1930 1,738 804 246 607 124 10 
1931 1,885 848 273 635 152 14 
1932 1,792 972 326 630 157 14 


137. The amount of school-fees paid during 1932 was 
£2,040 1s. 3d. The amount in 1931 was £1,717 5s. ld. Such a 
considerable increase bears witness to the readiness of the people, 
despite hard times, to take their share in the expense of education. 


138. The following table shows the number of schools receiving 
Government grant, the amount of grant received, and the vearly 
increase or decrease. The continued increase in the number of 
grant-earning schools testifies to a still-growing efficiency. The 
decrease in the amount of grant is due to the introduction of a 
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lower scale of teachers’ salaries, upon which grant is assessed, 
and to the suspension of grants on buildings and furniture, both 
measures necessitated by the economic depression. 


No. of Government Yearly Yearly 
Year. Schools. Grant. Increase. Decrease. 
£ 3g. d. £ 3s. d. £ s.d. 
1929 eee ts 53 6,627 14 5 2521 7 9 — 
1930 de wins 58 7,283 1 4 655 6 11 — 
1931 a Biss 62 7,223 5 5 — 59 15 11 
1932 _ 64 6,749 4 6 — 474 O11 


139. The fact that, despite this depression and the consequent 
reduction in Government grant, new schools have been opened 
demonstrates the people’s eagerness for the education of their 
children and the practical help which they give in providing build- 
ings and equipment. They also do a great deal to improve existing 
accommodation. 


140. In addition to grants to primary schools, grants are also 
paid in respect of the Roman Catholic ‘Mission Training College 
at Bla, one European Supervisor of Schools of the Roman Catholic 
Mission and one African Supervisor of Schools of the Ewe Presby- 
terian Church, as well as in respect of students from the mandated 
area who are attending training colleges in the Gold Coast. 


141. The results of the economic crisis make it more than ever 
difficult to give a reliable statement of the post-school careers 
of pupils, and it is only possible to say that probably fewer pupils 
now go into clerical work and more into manual occupations. 


(b) Northern Section. 


142. There are no Government schools in the Mandated Termi- 
tory adjacent to the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, and 
there is little demand for education, although a number of children 
whose homes are in the Mandated Territory attend schools in the 
Northern Territories. In January, 1933, the Roman Catholic 
Mission (Vicariate of the Lower Volta) proposes to open a school 
at Tapa Amanya, near the boundary between the Northern and 
Southern Sections. This will be the second school in the Northern 
Section, the other being already in existence at Kete Jrachi. 
The Kete Krachi school has a total enrolment of 57 pupils, of 
whom six are girls, and is in receipt of Government assistance, 
which during 1932 amounted to £28 10s. Od. 


143. In this and previous Reports references have been made 
to the Prince of Wales School and College at Achimota, which is 
situated some six miles from Accra, the capital of the Gold Coast. 
An account of its cost and equipment and of the educational 
facilities which it provides will therefore not be out of place here. 


144. T’'he school and college cost £617,000 to build and equip 
at the outset. Considerable sums have been spent on additional 
equipment since it was opened. Over one thousand acres of land 
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are enclosed by the boundaries of Achimota, and inside them are 
more than twelve miles of motorable roads. There is boarding 
accommodation for all ages of pupils, from the kindergarten, which 
they may join at four years of age, to the University classes, where 
they may remain until their early twenties. Included among the 
buildings are physical, chemical, biological, agricultural, and . 
engineering laboratories, all of which are fully equipped. There 
are vegetable, fruit, and arable farms; also a poultry farm and a 
stock farm. The school has its own hospital with a resident doctor 
and nurse. It also runs a printing press and all the employees 
are housed in a model village. 


145. The aim of the authorities at Achimota is to provide in 
Africa that quality of education which in their opinion and experi- 
ence wise parents in England would desire for their children. No 
expenditure of money or energy has been spared in any of the 
departments to provide training and instruction up to the standard 
that would be expected in the best kindergarten, preparatory and 
elementary, secondary, and public schools, though varying from 
such education in form and content to meet the requirements of 
local conditions. Facilities are at present available whereby a course 
of education from the kindergarten to the intermediate university 
stage may be obtained, and in a short time students will be able to 
sit for the final examinations for the degrees of London University. 
English educational authorities have been unsparing in their co- 
operation, in their welcome given to local research, and in the 
adaptation of their examinations to fit in with local requirements. 


146. There are 500 pupils at Achimota, all of whom are boarders. 
Co-education is practised, although the curricula for boys and girls 
vary to some degree. All pupils have to acquire a practical know- 
ledge of agriculture in some form or other, all have to learn hygiene 
and put their lessons into practice in the neighbouring villages. 
All are taught science up to a certain standard, and also woodwork, 
while many learn metal-work in addition. Gurls learn both Euro- 
pean and African cookery and domestic arts. The study of African 
traditions, arts, dances, languages, and culture is encouraged. The 
elementary classes are taught in various local language groups while 
English is used as the medium for teaching higher work. 


147. The control of the College is entrusted to a Council of 
fifteen members, of whom four are nominated by the Governor 
and six are représentative Africans, one being an Hwe-speaking 
chief from the Keta District in the Gold Coast. The annual fees 
charged are £15 for the kindergarten classes, £30 for the primary, 
£50 for the secondary and £75 for the university course, but the 
income from this source represents approximately 12 per cent. only 
of the annual expenditure, and Government, therefore, has to 
subsidize the school to the amount of £48,000 per annum, in addition 
to paying some £4,000 for the training of teachers. 
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148. The number of pupils from the Mandated Territory is not 
large, but one of them recently passed the Cambridge school cer- 
tificate examination and now proposes to proceed to England for 
the purpose of studying medicine. His father, an ivory carver 
and cacao farmer, has worked hard for many years in order that 
three of his children might be educated at Achimota. This is but 
one of many examples of the keen desire of African parents to afford 
their children advantages which they themselves did not enjoy. 


XIX —ALCOHOL, SPIRITS, AND DRUGS. 


149. In the Report for 1928* an account was given of the various 
restrictions imposed by Ordinance No. 32 of that year on the sale 
of imported spirits for the expressed purpose of reducing their 
consumption. By the provisions of that Ordinance 

(a) the licence fee for the ordinary retail store was increased 
from £20 to £60 per annum ; 

(b) the hours of sale were reduced from fifteen to eight, the 
sale of spirits before 10 a.m. being prohibited ; 

(c) the sale of spirit on credit was forbidden. 


150. Introduced as they were at a time when the purchasing 
power of the people was beginning to decline owing to the fall 
in the price of cacao and being followed within two years by a 
substantial increase in the import duty, which now stands at 33s. 6d. 
a gallon, these restrictions have brought about a result which 
very few foresaw. Indeed, many considered them to be inadequate 
for the removal of the danger to the people’s welfare which the 
liquor trafic was thought to threaten, and urged total prohibition 
of the importation of gin and rum. Increased smuggling was 
certainly - anticipated, but only one or two of those who gave 
evidence before a Commission on the liquor question suggested 
the possibility of illicit distillation being commenced in the event 
of the price of imported spirits being made prohibitive. The hope 
expressed in paragraph 96 of last year’s Report has not been ful- 
filled. Nine cases of being found in possession of illicit stills were 
taken before the Court in 1932, and a conviction obtained in each 
one of them. 


151. Before giving a description of a still and of the quality of 
the liquor produced, it would be well to state briefly some of the 
reasons, other than the cheap price, which lead the people to 
purchase illicitly-distilled spirit. 

‘There are few ceremonies, whatever be their nature and purpose, 
which can be completed without the use of alcohol, and advocates 
of measures still more severe than those in force fail to appreciate 
that any extensive restriction of the trade in imported spirits must 
dislocate the religious, social, civic, and business life of the people, 
unless they have recourse to some substitute for them. Funeral 


* Colonial No. 48, 1929. 
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customs have already been mentioned in paragraphs 102 and 103 
above: but they are not the only occasions on which the use of 
rum—a term which to the native embraces spirits of all kinds— 
is imperative. 

Rum is used by chiefs to propitiate the spirits of their ancestors 
to whom libations are poured periodically in the Stool rooms, and 
no oracle can be consulted or fetish grove safely approached without 
its aid. Charms of real potency can be prepared only after the 
priest has put his particular fetish in good humour by a small 
offering of rum. With rum thrice poured in front of the shrine 
of an ‘‘ obosom’’ ig an offender cursed, and with rum is the 
curse removed when the offence has been purged. These are a few 
of the many customs, involving the use of rum, which the people, 
for their minds’ peace, feel compelled to perform. Rum welcomes 
@ person into this world as well as ushers him out. Seven days 
after birth a child is named and the ceremony which then takes 
place calls for the use of rum. Infant betrothals and engagements 
are announced by the intended husband making presents of rum 
and money to the girl’s parents. Rum also has its place in the 
marriage ceremony, and on the morning following the wedding day 
some is sent to the parents to intimate to them the husband’s 
satisfaction with his bargain. 

Then, as regards the civic life of the people, the following dre 
some of the occasions on which it is imperative that rum should be 
drunk or used in some other manner :—the election and installation 
of chiefs, the declaration of an agreement between two divisions, 
Stool festivals and arbitrations at which the drinking of rum by the 
parties concerned and the whole assembly marks the termination 
of the dispute. 

Contracts between illiterates for building a house, clearing a 
farm, constructing a road, etc., are not usually reduced to writing, 
but are regarded as valid if the parties to a contract mention the 
terms of it and drink rum in the presence of witnesses, who also 
have their share. Similarly, on the completion of the contract, the 
mutual satisfaction of the parties and the discharge of all further 
liability the one to the other are indicated by their drinking rum 
in the presence of witnesses. Transactions regarding mortgages, 
loans, and the sale of land or other property are not completed until 
the parties to them and their followers have drunk rum as a sign of 
their agreement. 

These are some of the reasons why, being unable to afford im- 
ported spirits, the people of the Southern Section have recourse to 
the local poteen. 


152. The illicit still is a simple affair which can quickly be 
erected and dismantled. All that is required for its construction 
are two petrol or kerosene tins and a sufficient length of copper 
tubing. A barrel is also sometimes used. The following de- 
scription is of the more elaborate still. ‘The two tins are filled with 
well-fermented palm wine and then sealed, except for a small hole 
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in which a cork is placed. Through the cork a piece of copper 
tubing is fixed and this is led through water in the barrel to bottles 
which collect the spirit. The tins are placed on stands and fires 
are lit under them. The contents of the tins are then boiled until 
condensation conveys the spirit to the bottles. Samples tested over 
a considerable period show that there has been a considerable 
improvement in technique since the commencement of the in- 
dustry, if it may be so termed. The liquor now produced is 
commonly water-white and clear, whereas at the outset it was more 
or less coloured. The strength has also increased, some samples 
containing over 70 per cent. of alcohol. Pine-apple juice, cloves, 
and imported essences are being used to improve the flavour of 
the beverage and so to make it more palatable. 


153. Receiving no assistance from the chiefs and people, other 
than paid informers, the police are faced with a difficult task in 
coping with this new class of crime, which the restrictions placed 
on the importation and sale of spirits have created, and it is certain 
that the number of prosecutions represents only a small proportion 
of the offences, most of which go undetected. The attitude of the 
people towards ilhcit distillation is exemplified by the statement 
of a clerk to the effect that the police activities against the she- 
beeners was an instance of Government’s desire to crush local 
industry. They do not regard as breakers of the law, but as 
valuable assets to the community, people who supply what is to 
them a necessity at a price which they can afford. 


154. The following are comparative statements of the liquor 
trade in the Southern Section for 1931 and 1932 :— 


On hand Sold. Balance on hand 


Ist Jan., 1982, Bought. S1st Dec., 1982. 

gals. gals. gals. gals. 

Rum as ae a — 10 6 4 
Brandy ae jee st 11 56 49 18 
Gin ... as oe tol 125 862 798 189 
Whisky sat a ioe 23 207 211 19 
Other distilled spirits... — — = _— 
Totals sos ee 159 1,135 1,064 230 





The licences for three stores were not renewed and the stocks 
in them were accordingly removed. This provides the explanation 
of the discrepancy between the balance on hand on 31st Decem- 
ber, 1931 (vide the Report for that year), and the figures given in 
column 1 of the above table. 

The figures for the wine and beer trade are as follows :— 

On hand Balance on hand 


Ist Jan., 1932. Bought. Sold. 37st Dec., 1932. 
gals. gals. gals. gals. 
Wine a <2 -& 481 1,869 1,868 482 
Ber .. ..  .. 3,398 3.965 5,916 1,447 


—— ce ———— 


Totals ... sith 3,879 5,834 7,784 1,929 
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The explanation given in connexion with spirits applies also to 
the difference in the stocks of wine and beer on 3lst December, 
1981, and 1st January, 1932. 


155. Only four stores in the whole of the Southern Section are 
licensed to sell spirits. This works out at one store for every 
616 square miles and for each 31,000 of the population. In 1928 
there were sixteen fully-licensed stores and the quantity of spirits 
sold was 5,233 gallons. Consumption of imported spirits has there- 
fore decreased within a period of five years by no less than 4,169 
gallons or approximately 76 per cent. This decrease would be a 
cause for gratification were it not for the knowledge that locally- 
distilled spirits are now being drunk in the place of imported spirits, 
which are far less harmful in their effect. 


XX.—PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Public Health. 


156. The Medical and Sanitary Staff in Togoland under British 
Mandate during the year 1932 was as follows :— 


A.—MEDICAL. 


Ho. 


One European Medical Officer. 
One African Dispenser. 
Two African Male Nurses. 


Hohoe. 
One Medical Officer. 
One African Nurse. Operating travelling dispensary 
Two African Drivers. unit in the District. 


One Hospital boy. 


Kete Kracht. 


One African Nurse-dispenser. 
One Hospital boy. 


Eastern Dagomba (Yendt). . 


One European Medical Officer. 
One African Dispenser. 

One African Nurse. 

One African Dresser. 

One Hospital boy. 


Kusasi and Southern Mamprusst. 


One European Medical Officer at Bawku. 
One African Dispenser at Bawku. 

One Hospital boy at Bawku. 

One Hospital boy at Gambaga. 
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The first African nurse-dispenser qualified under the new scheme 
for training African medical assistants has been stationed at Kete 
Krachi, so that medical aid, including injection treatment for yaws, 
is now available for that District. 

The Medical Officer, Salaga, visits the station periodically. 

Bawku and Gambaga are not actually in the mandated area, 
but are the headquarters which serve the Kusasi and Mamprussi 
mandated areas. 


B.—SANITATION. 


157. No substantive Medical Officer of Health is available. The 
Medical Officers at Ho, Hohoe, Salaga, Yendi, and Bawku are 
responsible for the sanitation of their various Districts. 


Ho. 


One Sanitary Inspector. 
One Vaccinator. 

One Village Overseer. 
‘T'wo gangs of labourers. 


Kete Krachi. 


One Village Overseer. 
One Headman. 
Thirteen labourers. 


Yendi. 
One Sanitary Inspector. 
Two Headmen. 
Fourteen labourers. 

Hohoe. 


One Village Overseer. 

One Headman. 

Five labourers. 

Kusast and Southern Mamprusst. 
One Vaccinator. 
The Village Overseer at Kete Krachi and the Sanitary Inspector 
at Yendi are both additions to last year’s staff. 
BUILDINGS. 


158. A badly needed administrative block and dispensary have 
been erected at Bawku, which serves the Kusasi area, but elsewhere, 
owing to lack of funds, building schemes have had to be postponed. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES HOSPITALS. 


159. As was explained in the 1931 Report, temporary buildings 
are erected for this purpose whenever required. They are burnt 
when the epidemic has died out and the use for them ceases. 
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PRISONS. 


160. Well-built prisons are maintained at Yendi, Kete Krachi, 
and Ho. The rations are good and the prisoners are healthy. 
There has been no outbreak of disease amongst them. 


WORK DONE DURING THE YEAR. 


161. Owing to the present economic position, both doctors and 
patients have had to travel Jess than formerly ; consequently, the 
figures of attendances at the various dispensaries show a falling 
off. In the mandated area this has been more than offset by the 
figures from Bawku and Kete Krachi, where it has been found 
possible to station a medical officer and a nurse-dispenser respec- 
tively. Nearly 18,000 patients were treated this year, as against 
16,000 last year. 

Medical officers still report a progressive faith in European 
medicine. 


PREVALENT DISEASES. 


162. Yaws continues to be the commonest complaint; the per- 
centage of yaws to total cases treated varying from 23 at Ho to 62 at 
Kete Krachi. This is by no means an indication of the yaws inci- 
dence, but rather a measure of African appreciation of the results of 
intravenous and intramuscular medication in the disease. 


Malaria.—The incidence shows little if any change. 


Conjunctivitis.—In the north this statistically ranks next to 
malaria in the order of prevalence. It occurs chiefly during the 
Harmattan. 


Skin Diseases in general, and ulcers and scabies in particular, 
are generally prevalent ; but, owing to the shortage of water in the 
dry season and consequent imperfect and infrequent ablutions, they 
are much more frequently seen in the north than in the south. 


Venereal diseases are not prevalent. There has been a slight 
increase in the number of cases of gonorrhoea in the southern 
portion of the mandated area. 


Smallpox has not made its appearance anywhere in the area 
during the year. 


Trypanosomiasis.—The number of cases treated at Yendi and 
Bawku has increased. A medical officer was detailed to carry out 
an investigation as to the prevalence of the disease in the Southern 
Mamprussi area. The main focus of the disease appears to be 
round Binde, which lies nearly due east of Gambaga, and in the 
neighbourhood of Nakpandure, from which village 32 cases have 
received treatment at Bawku and Navrongo. This local outbreak 
is being investigated and treated by the Medical Officer, Bawku. 
There is no evidence that there is any increase in the disease in the 
‘Southern area. 
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LEPER SETTLEMENT, YENDI. 


163. This settlement was re-built during the year on the same 
site. There are now eight circular huts, 15 ft. in diameter, 
arranged to form two compounds of four huts each. They are built 
of swish and are roofed with grass. This design is based on the 
ordinary type of native compound used in the District, and is much 
preferred by the inmates to the separate huts formerly employed. 


The new settlement is capable of accommodating 24 inmates 
and constitutes a great improvement in their housing. 


164. Of nineteen cases in the settlement at the beginning of the 
year, six left against advices, three died, and ten remained ; of these 
ten, one is “‘ arrested,’’ four are improved, three are stationary 
and one is worse. 


No opinion is expressed about the results of treatment of those 


who were admitted during the year as the period of observation 
is too short. 


Alepol is used almost exclusively. Organized occupation therapy 
is not employed, but farming is encouraged for all who are fit to 
take part in it. The women prepare food for the other lepers, 
and the whole life of the patients approximates closely to the 
normal life of healthy natives of the same class. 


The cost of maintenance is one penny per day. 


LEPER SETTLEMENT, Ho. 

165. No buildings have been erected during the year. Treatment 
has been carried out on the same lines as in previous years and 1s ° 
proving successful. The numbers attending the settlement have 
been well maintained. 


The returns for the year are as follows :— 


Patients. 
Treated during the year - ae: ie ae 315 
In hospital Ist January, 1932 aa i 334 
Admitted during the year ... ee bis a 41 
Discharged or left on parole ... a =~ suk 106 
Died os sees see 5 
Remaining 81st December, 1932 ne aos me 264 


Sanitation and Hygiene. 


166. The Medical Officer, Ho, acted as Medical Officer of Health 
of the southern portion of the Ho District in addition to his clinical 
duties. 

In the northern part of the Ho District the Medical Officer in 
charge of the travelling dispensary acted in the capacity of Medical 
Officer of Health of this area, and devoted a large portion of his 
time to sanitation and general health propaganda. 
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167. The sanitation of Kete Krachi was supervised by the dis- 
penser-in-charge at that station. 

The Medical Officer, Yendi, officiated as Medical Officer of Health 
of the Eastern Dagomba area during the period. 

The junior ranks of the Health Branch were considerably 
increased on the strength of last year :— 


(a) Two Sanitary Inspectors, one stationed at Ho, the other 
at Yendi. This is an increase of one over 1931. Both are 
available for travelling. 


(b) Two Travelling Village Overseers, one stationed at Ho, 
the other at Kpandu. The second officer available for the 
Kpandu area is an additional reinforcement. 


(c) One Travelling Vaccinator. 


(d) Some five headmen and fifty labourers. These figures 
show a slight decrease from 1931, but this diminution was more 
than compensated for by the chiefs and people taking over 
a fairer share of the work. 


168. The sanitary work in the mandated area, of necessity, 
resolves itself almost entirely into one of village sanitation. No 
really definite urban area exists. This, obviously, increases diff- 
culties, for rural sanitation largely depends on education and im- 
provement in the standard of living. This takes time and patience ; 
there is no short and easy cut to achievement. Progress is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the Ho and Kpandu areas. The campaign 
consists chiefly in cleaning-up existing villages and small towns, 
and substituting for insanitary jumbles of poor class huts orderly 
well-spaced street lines of good sanitary dwellings. Initial to 
any visual improvement is the building-up in the minds of the 
chiefs and people a sense of personal pride in their houses, and 
then in the town itself. 

The stimulation of healthy rivalry between village and village 
also plays a very useful part. Wherever possible the amenities of 
townships are not forgotten, and an attempt is made to impress 
on the people the benefits resulting from a town tastefully planted 
with shade trees. Such ornamental shade trees are obtainable from 
the Government nurseries at Kpandu. 


169. In all small towns and larger villages combustible rubbish 
is disposed of by incineration in inexpensive, field-type incinerators 
built of ‘* swish ’’. 

The resulting ash is used for covering incombustible rubbish, which 
is packed in hollows and depressions liable to become water-filled 
in the rains. Indestructible refuse, such as tins and bottles, is 
flattened out or broken and used for filling swamps, depressions, 
and borrow pits. 

The indestructible refuse is then covered with a thick layer of 
earth or incinerator-ash and well rammed down. In the smaller 
villages, areas for the dumping of destructible rubbish are set 
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aside. Accumulations are burnt periodically when the weather 
permits. In the rains, when burning is impracticable, such rubbish 
is often used for covering over accumulations of indestructible 
rubbish packed into holes and depressions, and the whole covered 
with a good top-dressing of earth. Indiscriminate throwing away 
of refuse on the perimeters of villages is one of the most insanitary 
nuisances that has to be combated. It is a direct cause of ‘‘ fly- 
infestation ’’, with its attendant outbreaks of intestinal disease, 
and is conducive to mosquito propagation. 





170. A determined effort is being made to have a sufficient number 
of well-constructed sanitary pit-latrines in every small town and 
larger village. Much still remains to be done, but past progress 
promises well for the future. Once the want for such conveniences 
becomes established in the minds of the younger generation their 
provision is only a matter of time. 


171. Chiefs and people are continually impressed with the 
necessity for keeping an adequate zone round their towns and 
villages clear of bush and grass overgrowth. Failure to uttend 
to this results in cover for the indiscriminate disposal of refuse, 
increases the tse-tse menace, and intensifies the danger from snakes. 
An over-grown village during the rains is intensely depressing. 


172. Anti-mosquito measures against both domestic and anophe- 
line mosquitoes are in progress in such centres as Ho, Kpandu, 
Kete Krachi, and Yendi, and are being extended to include smaller 
towns and villages. It is difficult to bring the necessity for such 
measures home to the chiefs and people, but there is some indica- 
tion that past propaganda is doing good. 


173. To generalize, the chiefs and people of the Territory tend 
to keep the immediate vicinity of their compounds fairly clean. 
To find the results of lack of organization and apathy search must 
be made in the zone surrounding the villages. Much remains to 
be done. 

The Acting Medical Officer of Health, Ho, reports that many 
think their forefathers were ‘‘ better built, taller, stronger, and 
more healthy ’’’ than themselves. It is, therefore, argued some- 
times that the type of house they inhabit, and their mode of hfe 
generally are good enough. Such an attitude takes a long time fo 
break down, but results so far are not discouraging. 


174. Kete Krachi.—The sanitation of this area is supervised by 
the dispenser-in-chdrge at that station, who controls the sanitary 
gang. In cases of difficulty or wHen the question of infectious 
disease arises, the Acting Medical Officer of Health, Yendi, can 
readily travel to Kete Krachi and advise. An adequate number of 
pit-latrines exist for the people; and all combustible rubbish is 
disposed of in field-type incinerators. A good supply of water is 
provided from an excellent well. 
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175. Eastern Dagomba.—Yendi itself is in quite a satisfactory 
state sanitarily, and some of the larger villages on the trade routes 
are showing definite improvement. FE:ducation of the people is a slow 
process, but the future promises well. 


176. Kusasi and Southern Mamprussi.—In journeying from south 
to north in the Mandated Territory conditions become progressively 
more primitive. The standard of living falls and the benefits of 
communal sanitation become less and less evident. The people 
are not uncleanly in so far as the immediate surroundings of their 
houses are concerned, but they are apathetic. Progress must be 
slow in this area as it is intimately bound up with the advance of 
education in its broadest sense. 

During tours of inspection all officers of the Health Branch study 
local conditions, point out to the chiefs and people where their 
primitive methods are wrong, and advise them how easily improve- 
ments can be effected at the cost of a little labour, interest, and 
organization. 


Child, Maternity, and Infant Welfare. 


177. This important side of preventive medicine is not lost sight 
of. The Medical Officer, Ho, runs a clinic at Ho, where 613 new 
cases were treated in 19382. He reports that ‘‘ quinine is the most 
popular mixture ’’ and that ‘‘ many mothers are experts in spleen 
palpation ’’. He stresses the importance of the education of the 
mothers particularly with regard to feeding methods. 

The Roman Catholic Sisters at Kpandu continue their good 
work. In twelve months a total of some 11,000 cases were treated. 

The most prevalent diseases met with were ulcers, respiratory 
diseases, diarrhoea, and malaria. The Sisters travel extensively 
and much good propaganda is carried out. A medical officer visits 
the Sisters’ clinic from time to time and is available for advising 
in difficult cases. 


Infectious Diseases. 


178. It is pleasing to have to report that there has been no out- 
break of any serious infectious disease in the mandated area during 
the period under review. 

Smallpox, which made an appearance in 1931 when 168 cases 
with 45 deaths were recorded, has been conspicuous by its absence. 
There is a travelling vaccinator available for the southern part of 
the area, and during 1932 some 30,000 vaccinations were performed. 

The northern portion of the Mandated Territory is visited by the 
vaccinator stationed at Tamale, when required. Of the lesser 
communicable diseases the more important are malaria, yaws, 
gonorrhoea and its complications, pertussis, and acute bronchial 
affections. The Acting Medical Officer of Health, Ho, reports: 
“it is difficult to say what diseases are the most debilitating, but I 
think that ulcers and malaria come under this heading. Late ter- 
tiary yaws lesions are fortunately becoming rare ”’ 
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Vital Statistics. 


179. The estimated mid-year population of the Mandated Terri- 
tory of Togoland for 1932 is 306,887, excluding non-African. The 
Ordinance for the compulsory registration of births and deaths was 
applied to the town of Ho on 1st April, 1930. 

During 1932 a total of 71 deaths was registered as against 76 
deaths in 1931. 

Of these 71 deaths, 38 were males and 33 females. These 
figures yield a crude death-rate of approximately 21 per thousand 
inhabitants. 


180. During 1932, 120 births were registered, an increase of 38 
over the figures for 1931. These figures yield a birth-rate of 
approximately 35 per thousand. The deaths of 8 infants under one 
year of age were returned, yielding an infant mortality-rate of 
approximately 67 per thousand living births. These figures cannot 
be considered as strictly reliable, but the returns should grow in 
accuracy yearly, and it is felt that a good start has been made. It 
is, of course, impossible to show figures for the Mandated Territory 
as a whole at present 


XXI.—LAND TENURE. 


181. The systems of land tenure obtaining in the Northern and 
Southern Sections of the Mandated Territory have been fully 
described in previous Reports and no purpose would be served by a 
repetition of the accounts already given. 


182. During the taking of the census it was ascertained that a 
considerable number of people from Kpandu, Anfoe, Awatime, and 
other divisions in the southern part of the Ho District had pur- 
chased extensive areas of land from the Bowiri and the Buem people 
for the purpose of cacao cultivation. Inquiries are being made to 
determine the extent of these sales, which, of course, are not for- 
bidden under paragraph 2 of Article 5 of the Mandate which 
reads :— 

‘“‘ No native land may be transferred except between natives 
(an expression which is to be construed as referring to natives 
of the British Sphere) without the previous consent of the 
public authorities and no real rights over native land in favour 
of non-natives may be created except with the same consent ’’. 


There is, however, reason to believe that a few sales of land have 
been made to Ewe-speaking people of the Awuna and Peki Districts 
in the Gold Coast. The chiefs have repeatedly been informed of the 
terms of Article 5 and warnings have been issued as to the invalid 
nature of such sales, which the District Commissioners are powerless 
to prevent as they receive no information of them, and it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to distinguish an Ewe from the Gold Coast from 
the natives of most of the Districts in the Southern Section. 
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XXITI.—FORESTRY. 


183. A full account of the forest conditions and the reasons for 
forest protection, together with recommendations for the constitution 
of forest reserves in certain areas in Togoland under British Man- 
date have been given in previous Reports. Special reference may be 
made to Appendix F of the Report for 1926* which contains a 
general description of the areas required to be reserved in the 
Southern Section of the Territory. Four proposals were put for- 
ward, viz., the Togo Plateau Forest Reserve, the Odomi River 
Forest Reserve, the Kabo River Forest Reserve, and the Menu- 
Wawa Forest Reserve. A map at the end of the Report for 1930+ 
indicates the location of each. Their constitution is provided for 
by the (Gold Coast) Forests Ordinance, which fully preserves the 
maintenance of the native ownership of the land on which the 
reserves are established. 


184. These reserves are situated in the main cacao-growing 
areas and are designed to protect tracts of agricultural land from 
the desiccating effects of the dry Harmattan winds, and to main- 
tain a perennial flow of water in the main rivers. Though com- 
paratively sparsely inhabited, large tracts of land have been de- 
forested over a long course of years; a short rotation system of 
cultivation, aided by annual fires, has reduced this portion of the 
primeval forest belt to grass country interspersed with islands of 
secondary growth containing occasional patches of the remains 
of the original forest. This area stands out as an example of per- 
sistently checked floristic succession, resulting in the degeneration 
of the forest and the consequent deterioration of the soil. 


185. Little progress has been made during the year under review. 
The Odomi River Forest Reserve, an effective forest area of 
approximately 6 square miles, and the Togo Plateau Forest Reserve 
containing some 53 square miles of forest land are constituted under 
the Forests Ordinance and managed by the Government for and 
on behalf of the chiefs owning the land. The proposed Kabo River 
Forest Reserve, an area of approximately 52 square miles, is pro- 
tected under the Forests Ordinance, but settlement proceedings are 
still being held up by a boundary dispute between the Stools of 
Worawora and Apeso which was referred to the Buem Tribunal by 
the Court of the Reserve Settlement Commissioner on 5th June, 
1931. In place of the proposed Menu-Wawa Forest Reserve, which 
has been abandoned on account of difficulties encountered and men- 
tioned in the 1931 Report, an area of approximately 65 square 
miles has been selected, and the issuing of a notice of the Govern- 
ment’s intention to constitute the area a forest reserve under the 
name of ‘‘ Asuokoko ’’ is now in progress. 





* Colonial No. 28, 1927. t Colonial No. 68, 1931. 
20339 C 
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186. At Yendi there is a plantation of 40 acres of mahogany trees, 
and there are small plantations of teak trees at Yendi, Krachi, and 
Ho, and at the entrances to many of the villages in the northern 
area. ‘These plantations are all outside the area covered by the 
general forest policy of the Government. During the year it has 
not been found possible for a forest officer to make the requisite . 
special journeys for the purpose of inspecting these plantations. 


XXTIT.—_AGRICULTURE. 


187. The Agricultural Station at Yendi was handed over to the 
native administration during the year 1932, and investigational 
work in Northern Togoland is confined to the Shea Tree Reserve 
in which the work of previous years continues. Kpeve experiment 
station is therefore the main agricultural centre in the Mandated 
Territory. Research in Southern Togoland has developed along 
the lines laid down in former Reports, except that experience has 
now reached the stage at which trials may be extended beyond the 
confines of the station. The year under review has thus been 
one in which district work has become of greater significance than 
it has been hitherto. 

Cacao. 


188. No modification has been made in the long-term cacao 
research at Kpeve. The nature of these experiments makes it 
necessary that they extend over a long period of years before 
workers can form reliable conclusions. Figures are still being 
taken, and placed on record, of the effect of different types of 
manures, the results of mulching and forking, and the effect of shade. 
Careful observation 1s being made from day to day of the develop- 
ment of flowers and the growth of pods. Trials are being carried out 
on the fermentation and preparation of cacao which has been grown 
in different ways, and already valuable data are available. In 
a few years’ time all this information will be invaluable. 


Cacao extension work. 

189. Not less important has been the work done on cacao outside 
the station. The policy of the Department of Agriculture in the 
formation of cacao producers’ co-operative societies has, in the 
past, although operated from Kpeve, been confined to that area 
in Trans-Volta just south of the border. During 1932 a start was 
made in the Mandated Territory, and, although many difficulties 
had to be faced, the result has been remarkably good. The Term- 
tory is not a typical cacao-growing one, in that it is open orchard 
land, and the crop grows in scattered patches similar to those 
found north of the forest country of Ashanti and the Colony. For 
that reason the cacao-growing population is not concentrated m 
the way it is where societies have been so successful. There 
is no big buying centre, and dealing is left to the brokers and 
African storekeepers. ‘The road system is not good and many 
cacao villages are far from motorable roads, while farmers often 
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have their farms many miles distant from their villages. Co-opera- 


tive organization and administration, therefore, must always be 
more unwieldy than they are in other places. 


190. To add to these difficulties, 1932 was a very bad year for 
the cacao farmer, and prices were lower than they have been 
since the war. Yet despite all these obstacles seventeen new 
societies have functioned in Southern Togoland. Two hundred and 
fifty-one members have subscribed a total of £76 6s. Od. of share 
capital, and, although the cacao season is not yet finished, 96 tons 
of cacao have been sold. Detailed particulars of each society are 
given in the following table :— 


Month Member- Paid up Quantity of 
Society. founded ship Capital cacao sold, 
° 81.38.38. 81.8.388. 1982-88. 
| 

| £5. d. | Tons. 

1. Logba Lakpeti Mar., 1932 10 312 0. 3:20 
2. Logba Aklipo Mar., 1982 10 213 0 | 0-20 
8. Logba Tota ... | Mar., 1932 10 3 3 0 0-90 
4, Avatime Gbadzame Mar., 1932 12 9 1 0 | 0-60 
5, Luvudo .. | Apr., 1932 21 515 0 : 27-00 
6. Kpedze Awlime ... | Apr., 1932 32 9 7 0 | 20-90 
7. Kpedze Anoe Apr., 1932 10 29 0 | 1-00 
8. Dodome Apr., 19382 13 416 0 | 8:25 
9. Vane.. Apr., 1932 13 410: 4+20 
10. Bavieppe Agokpo.. Apr., 1932 15 | 5 9 0 | 2-10 
11, Ashianti Kpoeta ... | May, 1932 12 ) 2 8 0 | 1-00 
12. Amedjofe ... .. | June. 1932 12 38.4 0 | 1-00 
13. Akome Gbhogame ... | Sep., 1932 16 411 0 | 8-80 
14. Akome Gbota Sep., 1932 15 3 0 0 ! 0-00 
15. Dzologa Oct., 1932 11 2 4 0 10-15 
16. Lume Atsiame Oct., 1932 14 216 0 1:00 
17. Ho Tavieppe Oct., 1932 25 717 0 6:00 
251 £76 6 0 96-30 





These societies are being administered under the Co-operative 
Societies Ordinance, 1931, under which the Director of Agriculture 
has been appointed to be Registrar of Co-operative Societies. ‘hey 
are eligible for registration under section 7 of that Ordinance. 


191. The purity of the 96.3 tons of cacao sold by the societies 
was very high, namely, 98.2 per cent. The percentage of defective 
beans, 1.8 per cent., consisted of mouldy 0.5, germinated 0.1, and 
slaty 1.2 per cent. There were very few weevilly or otherwise 
defective beans, the quantity amounting to less than 0.05 per 
cent. This high purity is very satisfactory, but it was secured 
only by refusing to sell low-grade cacao through the societies in 
accordance with their by-laws. It will thus be seen that a promising 
start has been made, and there 1s no reason to doubt that the future 
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will see greater progress. By such means the bad quality of cada. | 
now exported from Togoland will be improved and the peasniit, 
farmer will learn to invest his small savings wisely and have:§, 3 
means of obtaining credit during that part of the year when Be 
most requires it. 










Jasikan-Ahamansu Cacao Belt. f 

192. The cacao belt which lies in the mountainous region betwen: | 
Santrokofi in the south and Ahamansu in the north is the most 
important one in Togoland. In the season 1931-32 the cacao pro-4 
duction of this area was 3,222 tons out of a total of 6,176 tons for4 
the whole of Togoland, and in the season 1932-33 the productioniy 
was 5,238 tons out of a total of 8,502 tons. J asiken-Ahamansus 
produced as much cacao in 1932-33 as Togoland produced in 1929-30 
Observers state that more than three-fourths of the farms havew 
either not yet reached bearing age or have only just begun to 
carry pods, and that nurseries of cacao seedlings abound. 


193. The main part of this cacao area is as yet unopened by : 
any official road system. The Kpeve-Hohoe road stops at Jasikan, 3 
with one branch, 11 miles long, going to Worawora, and another, } 
3 miles long, which stops at Borada. From Jasikan to Ahamansu, _ 
a distance of 32 miles, the only means of communication is by: * 
bush-path. As more than three-fourths of the cacao which gives’ « 
the area its reputation grows between Jasikan and Ahamansu; , 
the main movement of the crop depends on carriers. Jasikan 
is the chief buying centre. Four European buyers were in residence | 
there during the 1932-33 cacao season, three of whom represented 
firms whose headquarters are in French Togoland. A large influx | 
of population is taking place and the type of immigrant is a good - 
one. Men who have come from the older cacao growing areas where - 
environmental conditions for cacao are not very good, and who: 
have learned by bitter experience what conditions are suitable, are 
going to Jasikan. Some farmers, who are members of the Peki 
group of co-operative societies, are buying land there, planting ' 
cacao, and then returning to their homes. Eventually, however, ° 
they will settle where their interests are of most importance. 


iA 


Cotton. | 


194. The cotton trials have been continued at Kpeve. Out of 
a large number of imported and local cottons, only two have 3 
merited trial on a large scale. These are the local ‘‘ Sonko”’ - 
cotton and the “‘ Improved Ishan ’’ cotton imported from Nigeria. 
Results of comparative trials between these two are as follows :— 


Yield of seed-cotton. Increase of Ishan 


[eee 


Season. : Improved as compared 
pone: Ishan. with Sonko. 
Ib. per acre. Ib. per acre. . per cent. 
1930-31 is “ 283 499 76 


1931-32 ss oe 360 544 ' 51 





PF 


The imported Ishan cotton has shown its superiority as a cropper 
in both seasons. The results for 1932-33 are not yet available, as 
the harvesting has not been completed, but in January, 1933, 
the Ishan cotton yield had beaten all records and there were still 
another two pickings to be made. 


195. As a result of cotton trials repeated over a period of four 
seasons, it is now known that the optimum planting distance for 
cotton at Kpeve is 4 feet by 3 feet, and that the best time for 
planting is towards the end of May. In trials with fertilizers and 
green manures over a period of two seasons, cotton manured with 
fertilizers has given consistent increases ranging up to 25 per 
cent. and cotton following green manures increases ranging up to 
43 per cent. These trials are being continued, together with new 
trials to test the effect of the application of ash obtained by burning 
bush, and the inter-planting of okro te serve as bait for cotton 
stainers. Progeny plots are being kept and seed selection continued. 


Cotton Extension Work. 


196. The scheme of having half-acre plots of cotton on iand 
belonging to farmers, and of giving these farmers selected Ishan 
seed and collaborating with them in the management of their 
plots, has been a great success. The yields in 1931-32 were as 
follows :-— 


Yield of seed cotton 
in lb. per acre. 


Tafi it se - eae ss se 308 
Logba se de ie ‘ad re 359 
Ve i ae a sad ea sas T57 
Leklebi _... oo sie se oes ee 539 
Liati ae an ee ie aot 376 
Dagadu.... age ae an Shc oe 451 
Kpandu_... be o me ia si 638 
Burbulla ... vis ie -_ sett oe 345 
Kwamikrom ae sei — os bee 289 
Ho sos wie ae a aa we 60 
Adaklu _.... she a he sie aes 408 


These yields were very satisfactory, and compared favourably with 
the yield of 544 lb. per acre obtained on Kpeve station in the same 
season. Besides multiplying the seed, the plots were useful in 
showing that Ishan cotton is suited to the conditions prevailing 
in different areas in Togoland. In this way the progeny of the 
best yielders at Kpeve can be thoroughly tested, and at the same 
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time profitable propaganda is carried out amongst the people. In 
1932, as a result of requests from the chiefs, the number of farmers’ 
plots was increased from eleven to twenty. The yields from these 
plots are not yet available, but it is gratifying to observe the 
care with which the best chiefs do this work. It seems not un- 
reasonable to hope that soon a type of cotton will be grown com- 
mercially in Togoland which will yield 1,000 lb. of seed-cotton 
per acre. During 1933, farmers who are not chiefs will be en- 
couraged to take up these plots, and it is hoped that instead of one 
plot at each of twenty villages there may be many times that 
number. 


Co-operative ginneries. 


197. The greatest need of cotton farmers in Togoland is a ginnery 
near to the cotton areas. Experience has shown that local farmers 
do not support a factory belonging to Government or to a capitalist 
firm, and accordingly it was decided to advise the farmers to erect 
a ginnery from funds subscribed by themselves. In 1931 the De- 
partment of Agriculture planned to assist the cotton-farmers to form 
a co-operative society for the purchase and erection of a ginnery. 
A small ginnery would cost £500, and the intention was for the 
members to subscribe at least £100 in shilling shares and borrow 
the remaining £400 on the joint personal security of all the mem- 
bers. Political difficulties have, unfortundtely, proved too great an 
obstacle as yet, and the project is in abeyance. 


198. There are certain chiefs and villagers, however, who con- 
tinue to show that they are willing to collaborate with the De- 
partment of Agriculture in any reasonable scheme for the growing 
of cotton, and an endeavour is being made to gain their confidence by 
forming one small cotton co-operative unit in each of a limited num- 
ber of villages. Members of these societies will be granted the privi- 
leges of receiving a free supply of improved Ishan seed from the 
Department and of having their seed-cotton ginned by the Depart- 
ment at Kpeve Experiment Station at a nominal price; members 
on their part will bind themselves to plant a specified acreage of 
cotton and to adhere to certain rules of cultivation. Selling will 
be in the hands of selling committees representing societies, but 
the Department will give advice and assistance where possible. 
Cotton farmers in three villages have already stated their willing- 
ness to form societies, one of 19 members, one of 11 members, and 
one of 6 members. In addition to gaining the confidence of the 
most progressive farmers, this project is worth trial to provide areas 
for the multiplication of seed of improved type, to encourage 1m- 
proved methods of cultivation, to introduce co-operative methods 
amongst cotton farmers, and to gain exact knowledge of the re- 
sources and conditions of life of the cotton farmers, in order to serve 
as bases for a cotton ginnery co-operative society when the present 
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obstacles have been removed. The scheme is an extension of that 
previously mentioned under the heading ‘‘ Cotton extension 
work.’’ 


Other Crops. 


199. The fruit crops, such as limes, lemons, and grape fruit, 
described in previous Reports, are making good headway and the 
general indications are that Kpeve is not unsuitable for the growth 
of citrus fruits. The trees are in excellent condition and already one 
or two limes are bearing fruit. No insect pests are yet in evidence. 
The limes were planted out in September, 1930, one half of the 
area being planted with cover crops; in March, 1933, two and half 
years later, the limes in the cover-crop area were in much better 
condition, being healthier, better shaped, and 25 per cent. larger. 
Trials were continued with thirteen varieties of cover crops, three 
varieties of castor oi], klode palm, Hydnocarpus Wighttana (from 
which chaulmoogra oil is obtained), cinnamon, Ceylon coconut, 
eucalyptus, kapok, and Aleurites montana (the seeds of which con- 
tain tung oil). Areas of shea and coffee, including robusta have 
been established. 


Food Crops. 


200. A great deal of work has been done in testing the yields of 
food crops. All the more important roots and pulses are being 
grown on the station, but trial is still in the nature of selection 
from a very large number of types in order to find out those 


_ varieties which are most suitable to Togoland. Some thirty 


varieties of cassava are under test in order to determine which are 
the highest yielders and which suffer least from mosaic disease. 
Various strains of imported maize, such as ‘‘ Forty Days ’’, “ River 
Flate ’’’ and ‘‘ Frankadua’’, are under trial in comparison with 
local maize selections. Fifteen varieties of local and imported 
sweet potatoes are being tested. 


Groundnuts, beans, peas, coco-yams, millet, and guinea-corn 
are also being grown in small plots, in order to provide seed for 
selection work and yield trials. During 1931, significant data were 
obtained, and, when the 1932 harvest has been made, it is likely 
that the more suitable crops, varieties, and strains, will have made 
themselves evident. It can be understood, however, that when 
twenty or thirty varieties of any one crop are under trial a certain 
amount of time is necessary before the less important can be 
eliminated. 


Yendi Shea Reserve. 


901. The recording of the yields from shea trees in the Shea 
Reserve at Yendi was continued. The yields for 1932 are shown 
in the table below in comparison with previous years :— 
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YIELDS OF SHEA KERNELS ON THE SHEA RESERVE PLANTATION 


AT YENDI. 
Mean yield in lb. dry kernels per 
fruiting tree. 
Plot. 
| 
1929. 19380. | 1981. | 1982. 
: ees as alee eee 
A. Clean weeded control Stee oak -68 “51 1°78 °72 
B. Forked deeply sf a sea “94 °34 17 -56 
C. Interplanted pigeon pea ae ae 1°10 °27 1-08 -50 
D. Interplanted Bengal bean ... a 1-30 *85 1°61 -68 
E. Forked deeply igs ee bes -95 -22 98 -54 
S. Pen manure ... : i res “85 | +26 74 -46* 
Y. Burnt in dry season.. se ne “57 | +26 91 °87 
Z. Heavily mulched _... ee si -78 | -98 1°N2 °52 
F,. Farmed 5 wee sae .. | not | “21 1-62 *53 


taken. 


* No pen manure available during SulIGdeee lowes: ===S*tC=<“<«~*~t*é year. 


These observations are being continued in addition to yields and 
measurements of individual trees. 


Locusts. 


202. In general, the locust (Locusta migratoriodes) has been less 
prevalent than in the preceding four years. Swarms were thinner 
and much more scattered. An immature swarm invaded Southern 
Togoland from the east in January, 1932, and continued in the 
direction of Accra. Small scattered swarms circled the hill ranges 
during February and early March, but Southern Togoland appears 
to have been free from locusts until December, 1982, when an 
immature swarm was reported from Logba Tota. In the north, 
immature swarms were reported at Kete Krachi in April and June, 
at Sunson (Yendi) from September to December, and at Yendi in 
February, 1983. The swarm which invaded Northern Togoland in 
September and October was reported to have done considerable 
damage to guinea-corn at Sunson, but on the whole the locusts did 
little damage to crops during the year. 


XXIV.—VETERINARY. 


203. There is a veterinary officer in charge of the Eastern 
Dagomba and Krachi areas with his headquarters at Yendi. He has 
under him two veterinary assistants, three veterinary pupils, and 
seven cattle patrols. They, with the exception of one assistant, 
constitute the anti-rinderpest immunization unit of the Southern 
Veterinary Section. 

The Kusasi area is visited at frequent intervals by the veterinary 
officer whose headquarters are at Bawku. 
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Permanently stationed at Pusiga are one veterinary assistant and 
two cattle putrols. 


204. The following are the statistics of livestock imported during 
1932. 


Pusiga 14,359 Cattle 
9,901 Sheep. 

2,111 Goats. 
200 Horses. 

Kudant 535 Cattle. 
1,336 Sheep. 

4 Horses. 


Kudani quarantine station, which is situated in the Dagomba Dis- 
trict, has become of such little importance that the. veterinary 
assistant has been withdrawn and a cattle patrol stationed in his 
place. 


205. Outbreaks of rinderpest occurred in July at Yendi, Bimbila, 
Wulenshi, and Kpandu. A veterinary officer with staff was sent 
immediately, and spleen-vaccinated over 1,500 in-contact cattle, 
which thereby became immunized to the disease. 100 non- 
vaccinated cattle died. 


206. All the stock cattle owned by the Kusasi were rendered 
permanently immune in 1930, and in 1932 all the young stock which 
had grown up in the meantime were immunized at the Kugri 
immunization camp. 

In November, 1982, work on the immunization of the Eastern 
Dagomba cattle was commenced at Demon and continued at 
Gusheago and Bimbilla. It is expected that all the cattle of 
Kastern Dagomba, Krachi, and the Konkomba part of Mamprussi 
will have been permanently immunized by the middle of 1933. 


As the cattle in the Mamprussi and Bimoba areas were immunized 
in December last at the Walewale Camp, all the cattle in the 
Northern Section will, by the middle of 1933, have been per- 
manently immunized to the disease of cattle plague, which has re- 
peatedly decimated herds in the past and prevented the cattle 
industry from becoming of any importance. Livery year the young 
stock will be immunized. JRinderpest will thus entirely disappear 
and the possibility of infection crossing from the French Sphere will 
not constitute the menace that it formerly did. 


207. There were no outbreaks of notifiable disease other than 
rinderpest. 


208. With the advent of permanent anti-rinderpest immunization, 
it will now be possible to undertake constructive stock improvement. 
A large Government livestock farm exists at Pong Tamale, and 
numbers of youths are being trained there in order to be able to 
take charge of native administration farms, which will be run on 
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similar though smaller lines. In 1932, several improved bulls, 
numerous grade pigs, and several hundred pure bred poultry were 
issued to Togoland breeders. 


209. Livestock is the real basic industry of all Togoland under 
British Mandate to the north of the town of Krachi. There is no 
other industry which at present shows the least possibility of 
becoming of any importance except locally. There is a ready 
market for all kinds of livestock in Ashanti and the Colony. Of 
all cattle-breeding areas, Togoland is the most convenient to the . 
markets. The people are keen livestock breeders but have become 
very disheartened owing to the repeated holocausts of cattle plague 
(rinderpest). The Na of Dagomba has stated that before the days 
of rinderpest, there were at least two thousand cattle in Yendi town 
alone, and that cattle tending was the work of the responsible adult 
men. Owing to the ravages of rinderpest and the consequent huge 
reduction in the numbers of the cattle, arable farming has ousted 
animal husbandry as the primary industry. Now that the days of 
rinderpest are over, the people are keenly looking forward to the 
resuscitation of their basic animal husbandry. Chiefs and people 
are heartily co-operating with the Department in its present anti- 
rinderpest immunization campaign. Those of the chiefs who have 
especially interested themselves in this work and in animal hus- 
bandry, generally, are the Na of Yendi and the chiefs of Pusiga 
(Kusasi), Cherepon (Chakosi), and Kpandu. 


210. Togoland has benefited directly by the institution of the 
new veterinary laboratory at Pong Tamale which, built by means 
of a free grant from the Colonial Development Fund, was opened 
in March, 1932. The first sera and vaccines produced by the 
laboratory were used in Togoland, and successfully ended the 
previously mentioned natural outbreak of rinderpest. Had it not 
been for these products, this outbreak would probably have killed 
several thousand cattle. The seruin being at present used in the 
anti-rinderpest immunization scheme in Togoland is produced at 
Pong Tamale. Research work is also being actively carried out 
especially into the various piroplasmosis and other enzootic proto- 
zoal diseases. Results already achieved are the definite estab- 
lishment that theileriasis (east coast fever) and rickettsiasis (heart- 
water) exist in this country. 


XXV.—MINES. 


211. The main geological features of the country were described , 
in the Report for 1927*, but for fuller information on this yubject 
reference should be made to the Report on the Geology of Western 
Togoland by Dr. T. Robertson published in 1921 and to the 
numerous papers by the German Geologist, Herr Doktor Koert, 
which appeared before that date. No work was carried out by the 
Geological Survey in the Mandated Territory during 1932. 


* Colonial No. 36, 1928. 
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212. There are no mines being worked in the Mandated Territory. 
The Ordinances which govern mining in the Territory are the 


Mining Rights Regulations Ordinance and the Gold Mining Pro- 
ducts Protection Ordinance. 


XAVI.— SURVEYS. 


213. The most important work carried out during the year was 
@ primary framework traverse which commenced near Kete Krach 
at one of the stations of the main chain of primary triangulation 
referred to in last year’s Report and followed the main road from 
Kete Krachi to Yendi. At Yendi it turns westward and runs to 
Tamale. This traverse is part of the main framework of the 
Gold Coast Colony and is of value in bringing primary values 
up north into the Northern Territories. Field work has been 
completed, but the final computations are not yet finished, nor 
can final adjustments be made until other work in Northern and 
Western Ashanti and the south-west portion of the Northern Terri- 
tories is completed. 


214. A secondary traverse, for topographical purposes, was run 
from Have Etoe to Worawora with an offset traverse from 
Golokuati to Kpandu and thence north to Wurupong. This traverse 
was tied in at the end to a new chain of primary triangulation. 


215. The Topographical Branch moved its headquarters to 
Kpandu in November and has commenced work on sheets lying 
north of 7° N. and east of 0° 30’ W. 


AXVII.—_ POPULATION. 


216. The census taken in April, 1931 showed the total popula- 
tion of the Mandated Territory to be 293,671. The various statis- 
tics were examined in detail in the Report for 1931. 
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APPENDIX I. 


LIST OF INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS, TREATIES, ETC., APPLIED 
TO TOGOLAND UNDER BRITISH MANDATE. 


Note.—Article 8 of the Mandate in respect of Togoland under British Mandate 
stipulates that adherence to any general International Convention on behalf of the 
Gold Coast implies adherence on behalf of the Mandated Territory also. In 
the case of such Conventions, adherence to which on behalf of the Gold Coast was 
notified on or before 20th July, 1922 (date of British Mandate for Togoland), the 
adherence on behalf of the Mandated Territory may be regarded as having effect 
from that date. In the case of such Conventions adherence to which on behalf of 
the Gold Coast was notified after 20th July, 1922, the date of accession of the Gold 





Coast may be regarded as the date of accession of the Mandated Territory. 


(A) Multilateral Agreements and Conventions. 


Date of Date of 
Name. Signature. Accession. 
General Act of the Brussels Conference relative to the 2.7.90 20.7.22 
African Slave Trade. Brussels. 
International Convention for the Preservation of Wild 19.5.00 20.7.22 
Animals, Birds, and Fish in Africa. London 
International Agreement for the Suppression of the 18.3.04 20.7.22 
White Slave Traffic. Paris. 
International Convention prohibiting the use of White 26.9.06 20.7.22 
(Yellow) Phosphorus in Manufacture of Matches. Berne. 
Convention respecting the Liquor Traffic in Africa 3.11.06 ‘20.7.22 
Brussels. 
International Agreement regarding the Creation of an 9.12.07 1.1.29 
International Office of Public Health. Rome. 
International Convention relative to the Protection of 13.11.08 20.7.22 
Literary and Artistic Works, seve that signed at Brussels. 
Berne, 9.9.86. 
International Agreement for the Suppression of the 4.5.10 21.6.24 
White Slave Traffic. Paris. 
International Opium Convention and subsequent relative 23.1.12 20.7.22. 
papers. Hague. 
International Radio-telegraph Convention 5.7.12 20.7.22 
London. 
Convention relating to Liquor Traffic in Africa, and 10.9.19 20.7.22, 
Protocol. St. Germain- 
en-Laye. 
Convention for the Control of the Trade in Arms and _ 10.9.19 20.7.22 
Ammunition, and Protocol. St. Germain- 
en-Laye. 
Convention revising the General Act of Berlin, 26.2.1885, 10.9.19 20.7.22. 
and the General Act and Declaration of Brussels, 2.7.90 St. Germain- 
en-Laye. 
Convention relating to the Regulation of Aerial Naviga- 13.10.19 
tion, and additional Protocol of May, 1920. Certain Paris. 
provisions of this Convention are applied to Togoland 
under British Mandate by the Air Navigation (Man- 
dated Territories) Order in Council, 1927. 
Convention and Statute on Freedom of Transit... 20.4.21 20.7.22° 
Barcelona. 
Convention and Statute on the Regime of Navigable 20.4.21 20.7.22. 
Waterways of International Concern. Barcelona. 
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Additional Protocol to the Convention on the Regime of 
Navigable Waterways of International Concern. 

Declaration recognizing the Right to a Flag of States 
having no Sea Coast. 

International Convention for the Suppression of Traffic 
in Women and Children. (Applies to Southern Sec- 
tion only.) 

International Convention for the Suppression of the 
Circulation of and Traffic in Obscene Publications. 

Protocol on Arbitration Clauses : dea 


International Convention relating to the Simplification 
of Customs Formalities. 

Convention relating to the Development of Hydraulic 
Power affecting more than one State, and Protocol of 
Signature. 

Convention and Statute on the International Regime of 
Railways, and Protocol of Signature. 

Convention relating to the Transmission in Transit of 
Electric Power, and Protocol of Signature. 

Convention and Statute on the International Regime of 
Maritime Ports, and Protocol of Signature. 

International Agreement for the Creation at Paris of an 
International Office dealing with Contagious Diseases 
of Animals. 

International Convention for the Unification of Rules 
relating to Bills of Lading. 

Universal Postal Convention with other relevant instru- 
ments (except as regards Agreement for the Exchange 
of Insured Letters and Boxes). 

International Convention relating to Dangerous Drugs, 
with Protocol. 

Protocol for the Prohibition of the use in War of Asphyxi- 
ating, Poisonous, or other Gases and of Bacteriological 
Methods of Warfare. 

International Sanitary Convention 


International Slavery Convention ... 


International Convention on the Execution of Foreign 
Arbitral Awards. 
International Radio-telegraph Convention 


Protection of Literary and Artistic Works Convention ... 


International Treaty for the Renunciation of War as an 
Instrument of National Policy. 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, General 


Act, 1928. 
International Convention for the Regulation of Inter- 
national Exhibitions. 


Universal Postal Convention 
Agreement concerning Insured Letters and Boxes 


International Convention for the Amelioration of the 
Condition of Wounded and Sick in Armies in the Field. 

International Convention relating to the Treatment of 
Prisoners of War. 


20.4.21 


Barcelona. 


20.4.21 


Barcelona. 


30.9.21 
Geneva. 


12.9.23 
Geneva. 
24.9.23 
Geneva. 
3.11.23 
Geneva. 
9.12.23 
Geneva. 


9.12.23 
Geneva. 
9.12.23 
Geneva. 
9.12.23 
Geneva. 
25.1.24 
Paris. 


25.8.24 
Brussels. 
28.8.24 


Stockholm. 


19.2.25 
Geneva. 
17.6.25 
Geneva. 


21.6.26 
Paris. 
25.9.26 
Geneva. 
26.9.27 
Geneva. 
25.11.27 


Washington. 


2.6.28 
Rome. 
27.8.28 

Paris. 
26.9.28 
Geneva. 
22.11.28 
Paris. 
28.6.29 
London. 
28.6.29 
London. 
27.7.29 
Geneva. 
27.7.29 
Geneva. 


20.7.22 
9.10.22 
3.7.24 


3.11.26 
12.3.26 
29.8.24 
22.9.25 


22.9.25 
22.9.25 
22.9.25 
13.7.27 


2.6.31 
28.9.25 


17.2.26 
9.5.30 


8.10.28 
18.6.27 
26.8.31 
15.8.30 
1.10.31 

2.3.29 
21.5.31 
17.1.31 


3.12.30 
3.12.30 
23.12.31 


23.12.31 
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Convention applied in 1932. 





Date of Date of 


Name. Signature. Accesston. 
International Convention relating to the Circulation of 24.4.26 29.4.32 
Motor Vehicles. Paris. 


(B) Extradition Treaties between the United Kingdom and Foreign Countries 
which have been applied to Togoland under British Mandate. 


Date of Date of 


Country. Signature. Application. 

Albania way an 22.7.26 11.7.27 

Austria 3.12.73 3.1.28 
26.6.01 
Belgium 29.10.01 
5.3.07 

Belgian Congo 3.3.11 1.8.28 
Ruanda-Urundi 8.8.23 
2.7.28 

Bolivia 22.2.92 18.2.28 

Chile ... 26.1.97 13.1.27 

Colombia 27.10.88 5.12.30 
2.12.29 

Cuba ... 3.10.04 12.12.31 
17.4.30 

Czechoslovakia 11.11.24 15.7.27 
4.6.26 

Denmark 31.3.73 10.2.28 

Ecuador 29.9.80 19.1.28 

Estonia 18.11.25 10.3.27 

Finland 30.5.24 25.11.26 

France 14.8.76 13.11.23 
13.2.96 
17.10.08 

Germany 14.5.72 17.8.30 

Greece... 24.9.10 19.4.28 

Guatemala 4.7.85 11.9.29 
30.5.14 

Hayti ... 7.12.74 13.1.28 

Hungary 3.12.73 25.4.28 
26.6.01 

Latvia... 16.7.24 7.6.26 

Liberia 16.12.92 16.10.28 

Lithuania 18.5.26 11.6.27 

Luxemburg ... 24.11.80 28.1.28 

Monaco 17.12.91 5.7.31 
27.11.30 

Netherlands ... 26.9.98 27.1.28 

Nicaragua 19.4.05 12.1.28 

Norway 26.7.73 13.12.29 
18.2.07 

Panama 25.8.06 24.1.28 

Paraguay 12.9.08 16.1.28 

Peru ... 26.1.04 16.1.28 

Roumania 9.3.93 12.1.29 
21.3.93 

Salvador 23.6.81 8.8.30 

Siam ... 4.3.11 27.2.28 

Spain ... 4.6.78 18.2.28 
19.2.89 

Switzerland ... 26.11.80 19.9.29 
29.6.04 

Yugoslavia 23.11.00 1.11.28 


6.12.00 
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(C) Commercial Treaties between the United Kingdom and Foreign Countries 
which have been applied to Togoland under British Mandate. 











. Date of 
Country. Name. Application. 
Albania ... Notes on Commerce and Navigation 9.11.26 
10.6.25 
Austria ... Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 26.6.26 
22.5.24 
Bolivia ... Treaty of Commerce 20.7.22 
1.8.11. 
Bulgaria Notes on Commercial Relations 10.7.26 
12.11.26. 
China Treaty relating to the Chinese Customs 14.3.29 
Tariff. 
20.12.28. 
Czechoslovakia ... Treaty of Commerce 5.6.25 
14.7.23. 
Egypt Commercial Modus Vivendi (in force until 5.6.30 
16.2.34). Notes. 7.6.30 
5.6.30. 
7.6.30. 
Estonia ... Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 14.7.27 
18.1.26. 
Finland ... Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 13.2.26 
14.12.23. 
Germany Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 4.3.26 
2.12.24. 
Greece Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 1.11.28 
16.7.26. 
Guatemala Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 26.2.30 
22.2.28. 
Hungary... Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 17.4.28 
23.7.26. 
Japan Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 7.6.29 
3.4.11. 
Supplementary Convention 7.6.29 
30.7.25. 
Latvia Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 1.7.24 
22.6.23. 
Lithuania Agreement respecting Commercial Rela- 24.4.23 
tions. 
6.5.22. 
Panama ... Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 10.6.30 
25.9.28. 
Poland ... Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 22.1.25 
26.11.23. 
Roumania Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 12.5.31 
6.8.30. 
Siam Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 15.5.28 
14.7.25. 
Spain Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 1.12.28 
5.4.27 
Treatment of Companies Agreement 11.7.31 
27.6.24. 
Turkey ... Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 3.9.30 
1.3.30. 
Yugoslavia Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 16.5.28 


12.5.27. 
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(D) Conventions regarding Legal Proceedings in Civil and Commercial Matters 
between the United Kingdom and Foreign Countries which have been applied to 


Togoland under British Mandate. 


Date of 
Country. Signature. 

Belgium ... ne bie ve me ee 21.6.22 
Czechoslovakia ... ab at Se hs .» 11.11.24 
France sigs aa ons ae a 2.2.22 
Germany ae es uae ies si 20.3.28 
Norway ... Ses ee ons des me ee 30.1.31 
Spain 27.6.29 


Sweden. eee eens ee 28,8,80 


Conventions applied in 1932. 


Date of 

Country. Signature. 
Austria ... ss aoe ae 31.3.31 
Italy 17.12.30 


Date of 
Application. 
23.8.25 
17.2.27 
27.1.24 
25.11.29 
14.11.31 
23.2.31 

3.9.31 


Date of 
Application. 

1.4.32 

25.8.32 


(E) Visa Abolition Agreements between the United Kingdom and Foreign 
Countries which have been applied to Togoland under British Mandate. 


Date of 
Country. Application. 

Czechoslovakia ... wes site 358 ane 1.5.30 
Denmark ... aie ios sy rer oe 1.4.24 
France ae a sae a ee gh 1.4.30 
Germany ... _— oe bia sis sae 1.1.29 
Netherlands ee ee _ am ... 1.12.29 
Norway... i ves oa % ge 1.4.24 
Spain eh ae as se ae ee 1.1.26 
Sweden... “as a bse rat san 1.8.23 
Switzerland and Liechtenstein ... ae ... 15.4.23 


(F) Other Treaties between the United Kingdom and Foreign Countries which 


Greece 


Italy 


Siam 


Spain 


have been applied to Togoiand under British Mandate. 


Country. Name. 

Agreement respecting Consular Fees on 
Certificates of Origin. Exchange of 
Notes. 

21.6.29. 

Agreement for the Mutual Recognition 
of Passenger Ship Certificates and 
Emigrant Ship Regulations. Exchange 
of Notes. 

25.1.29 
Treaty of Friendship 
14.7.25. 
Treatment of Companies Agreement 
27.6.24. 


United States of America Convention concerning Rights of the two 


Countries and their respective Nation- 
als in part of the former German Pro- 
tectorate of Togoland. 
2.2.25. 
Convention concerning Rights in Togo- 
land under British Mandate. 
,; 10.2.26. 


Date of 
Application 
5.7.29 


25.8.30 


15.5.28 
11.7.31 


8.7.26 
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APPENDIX II. 


THE NATIVE TRIBUNALS ORDINANCE, 19382. 


NorTHERN TERRITORIES. 








No. 1 of 1932. 


An Ordinance to constitute native tribunals and to prescribe and regulate 
their jurisdaction. 
(380th January, 1932.) 


Be it enacted by the Governor of the Gold Coast, with respect to the 
Northern Territories, as follows :— 


1, This Ordinance may be cited as the Native Tribunals Ordinance, 1932. 
2. Interpretation :— 


‘Cause ’’’ includes any action, suit or other original proceeding 
between a plaintiff and defendant and also any criminal proceedings; 


‘‘ Matter ’’ includes every proceeding in a native tribunal not in a 
cause ; 


‘‘ Native ’’? means a person of African descent who is a native of West 
Africa, or a person of African descent ordinarily residing within tbe 
Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti, the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, 
or the British Sphere of Togoland, and includes mulattoes; but it does 
not include persons ordinarily passing as Europeans; nor does it include 
a native of West Africa, or a person of African descent, who is not 
subject to the jurisdiction of native tribunals in the community to which 
such person belongs. Provided that any question as to whether a person 
is or is not a native within the meaning of this definition shall be 


referred to the Secretary for Native Affairs whose decision shall be 
final; 


‘* Native Customary Law ”’ means a rule or a body of rules regulating 
rights and imposing corrclative duties, being a rule or a body of rules 
which obtains and is fortified by established native usage and which is 
appropriate and applicable to any particular cause, action, suit, matter, 
dispute, issue, or question. 


3. The Chief Commissioner may by order made with the approval of the 
Governor— 


(a) establish for any area constituted under the Native Authority 
Ordinance, 1932, a native tribunal; 


(b) appoint the members of any native tribunal nominate the presid- 
ing member thereof and prescribe the maximum number competent to 
transact the business of such native tribunal; 


(c) assign civil and criminal jurisdiction to such native tribunal and 
define the extent to which and the limits within which such jurisdiction 
may be exercised. 


4.—(1) A District Commissioner may suspend for a period not exceeding 
three months, or, with the approval of the Chief Commissioner may suspend 
for a period exceeding three months, or may dismiss any member of a native 
tribunal who appears to have abused his power, or to be unworthy or in- 
capable of exercising the same justly, or for other sufficient reason. On such 
dismissal or for the period of his suspension the member shall be disqualified 
from sitting as a member of the tribunal unless and until he is expressly 
reinstated by the District Commissioner with tle approval of the Chief 
Commissioner. 
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(2) The dismissal or reinstatement of a member of a native tribunal shall 
take effect from the date of its approval by the Chief Commissioner and the 
Chief Commissioner shall make an order altering the composition of the 
native tribunal accordingly. 


5. Every native tribunal shall have full jurisdiction to the extent set out 
in any order made in respect thereof under section three of this Ordinance, 
and subject to the provisions of this Ordinance over civil causes and matters 
in which all the parties are natives and the defendant was at the time when 
the cause of action arose within the jurisdiction of the native tribunal. 


6. Every native tribunal shall have full jurisdiction to the extent set out 
in any order made in respect thereof under section three of this Ordinance, 
and subject to the provisions of this Ordinance, to hear and determine all 
criminal charges and matters assigned to it for hearing and determination 
by such order or by any Ordinance in which the accused person is a native 
and the offence was committed wholly or partly within the jurisdiction of 
such native tribunal. 


Provided that no criminal proceedings shall be instituted in a native 
tribunal against any native in the service of the Crown without the written 
consent of the Chief Commissioner or of an officer duly authorised to act for 
him and no such native shall be arrested on any warrant or other process, or 
by any officer of a native tribunal unless the like consent has first been 
obtained, 


7. Subject to any express provision of law conferring jurisdiction, no native 
tribunal shall have jurisdiction to try :— 


(a) cases in which a person is charged with an offence in consequence 
of which death is alleged to have occurred or which is punishable with 
death or imprisonment for hfe; 


(b) cases in connection with marriage other than a marriage con- 
tracted under or in accordance with native law or custom. 


8. Subject to the provisions of this Ordinance a native tribunal shall 
administer the native customary law prevailing within the sphere of juris- 
diction of the tribunal go far as it is not repugnant to justice, equity or good 
conscience or incompatible either in terms or by necessary implication with 
any Ordinance or any Rule, Regulation, Order, Proclamation, Bye-Law under 
any Ordinance for the time being in force in the Protectorate. 


9. Every person sentenced by a native tribunal as a criminal prisoner or 
taken, in execution of the process of such tribunal shall be imprisoned in a 
place duly authorised by the Chief Commissioner as a native prison; provided 
that where there is no such authorised native prison in which such person 
can be detained he may be detained in a prison established under any law 
of the Protectorate. 


10. Any judgment or order given or made by a tribunal in a civil cause 
or matter may be enforced by seizure and sale of the property of the person 
condemned therein, or by such other methods of enforcing judgments and 
orders as may be prescribed by rules. 


11. Subject as provided in this section any native being within the Pro- 
tectorate may be summoned by a native tribunal whether he is within the 
jurisdiction of such native tribunal or not to attend as a witness in any cause 
or matter before such native tribunal; and if the witness fails without show- 
ing reasonable cause to attend the native tribunal, he shall be liable to be 
fined by such native tribunal a sum not exceeding forty shillings, and in 
default of payment thereof to be imprisoned without hard labour for any 
term not exceeding fourteen days; and such person may, for the purpose of 
being brought before the native tribunal be arrested on a warrant issued by 
the native tribunal. 
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Provided that if the witness is outside the jurisdiction of the native 
tribunal no subpoena shall issue until such sum of money as in the opinion 
of the native tribunal may reasonably be incurred by him in obeying the 
subpoena has first been deposited in the native tribunal. 


12. Where any offence is committed or any civil cause or matter arises 
within the jurisdiction of any native tribunal, and the defendant is in any 
part of the Protectorate outside the jurisdiction of such native tribunal, he 
may, wherever he may be found and notwithstanding that he does not 
ordinarily reside within the jurisdiction of such native tribunal be summoned, 
or in the case of an offence or where a civil judgment has been given against 
him be arrested on a warrant issued by such native tribunal. Provided that 
no person shall be so arrested unless the warrant or other process shall have 
beeh first endorsed by the Commissioner of the District from which it 
issued, and by the Commissioner of the District in which the arrest is sought 
to be effected. 


13.—(1) If in any civil cause or matter in a native tribunal the service 
or execution in the Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti or in the Southern Section 
of the British Sphere of Togoland of any civil process issuing out of the 
native tribunal is required, application may be made to the District Commis- 
sioner’s Court in that behalf and recourse may be had to the facilities 
afforded by and to the procedure laid down in the Process Extension 
Ordinance, and the provisions of the said Ordinance and of any rules made 
thereunder which may be for the time being in force, shall apply to the 
service or execution of such process. 


(2) For the purposes of sub-section (1) of this section the provisions of the 
said Ordinance and rules shall be construed with such modifications as may 
be necessary to render the same conveniently applicable. 


(3) The District Commissioner’s Court shall have carriage of the civil 
process in like manner as if the same had issued from the said Court. 


14. If in any civil or criminal cause or matter a native tribunal considers 
that the interests of justice require that the evidence of a non-native 
should be obtained, the native tribunal may make an application to the 
District Commissioner requesting that the evidence of such non-native may 
be taken before a Commissioner or other officer of the Court in the District 
in which such non-native is found; and if the District Commissioner to 
whom the application is made in his discretion thinks fit so to do, he 
may make an order accordingly. On such order being made, the procedure 
to be adopted shall, as nearly as may be, follow the procedure prescribed 
in Order X XXIII of the Second Schedule to the Supreme Court Ordinance 
of the Gold Coast Colony with respect to the taking of evidence on 
commission. 


15. No subpoena shall issue for the attendance as witness of a native 
being an officer or servant of the Railway Department wherever stationed, 
or being a Government officer stationed elsewhere than at the place at 
which the native tribunal is sitting until the fact of such subpoena having 
been applied for has been notified by the presiding member of the native 
tribunal to the Head or local Head of the officer’s Department with a 
view to such officer being relieved if necessary, and until the person apply- 
ing for such subpoena has given security for the expenses of such officer. 
Upon receiving such notification it shall be the duty of the Head or local 
Head of the officer’s department to intimate in writing to the presiding 
member of the native tribunal the date when the officer can attend in order 
that the native tribunal may make arrangements accordingly. 


16. At such times and in such form as the Chief Commissioner may 
direct every native tribunal shall submit to the Commissioner of the district 
in which such tribunal exercises jurisdiction a report of all cases tried by 
such tribunal. 
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17. Every District Commissioner shall have at all times access to the 
native tribunals within his District and to the records of such tribunals, 
and on the application of any person concerned or of his own motion may 

(a) suspend, reduce, annul or otherwise modify any sentence or 
decision of a native tribunal; 

(b) order a rehearing before the same or any other native tribunal 
having jurisdiction; 

(c) transfer any cause or matter, either before trial or at any stage 
of the proceedings, whether before or after sentence passed or judgment 
given to his own Court for determination. 


18. The Chief Commissioner’s Court and the Court of any Commissioner 
may transfer the determination of any civil suit or matter instituted before 
itself in which the parties are natives to any native tribunal having juris- 
diction over such civil suit or matter. 


19. The Chief Commissioner may with the approval of the Governor by 
order appoint any native tribunal in a district to be a Court of Appeal 
from all or any of the native tribunals in the same district in respect of 
all or any of the cases decided by such native tribunals. 


20.—(1) Any person aggrieved by any order or decision of a native tribunal 


may within thirty days from the date of such order or decision, appeal: 


therefrom to the native Court of Appeal or if there be no native Court of 
Appeal to the District Commissioner. 

(2) Any person aggrieved by any order or decision of a native Court 
of Appeal may within thirty days from the date of such order or decision 
appeal therefrom to the District Commissioner. 

(3) Any person aggrieved by any order or decision of a District Com- 
missioner made or given on appeal under sub-section (1) or sub-section (2) 
of this section may appeal to the Chief Commissioner’s Court. 


21. Leave to appeal out of time to any appellate authority prescribed 
by the preceding section may be given by such authority upon such terms 
as to such authority may seem just. 


22. No legal practitioner may appear or act for any party before a 
native tribunal, but a native tribunal may permit the husband or wife 
or guardian, or any servant, or the master or any inmate of the household 
of any plaintiff or defendant, who shall give satisfactory proof that he or 
she has authority in that behalf to appear and to act for such plaintiff 


or defendant. 


23. Any native being before a native tribunal who without lawful excuse 
refuses or fails to give evidence shall, on conviction by such native tribunal, 
be liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred shillings or to imprisonment 
with or without hard labour for any term not exceeding one month, but 
such imprisonment shall cease when such native consents to answer questions 
lawfully put to him in such native tribunal. 


24. Whoever in any proceeding before a native tribunal gives evidence 
whether on oath or otherwise, which he knows to be false, or believes to 
be false or does not believe to be true shall be liable on conviction to 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding two years or to a fine not exceed- 
ing one thousand shillings or to both such punishments. 


25. Any person who exercises or attempts to exercise judicial 
powers within the sphere of jurisdiction of a duly constituted native 
tribunal, except in accordance with the provisions of any Ordinance, or 
who sits as a member of any such native tribunal without due authority, 
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shall be liable on conviction before a District Commissioner to imprison- 
ment for a period not exceeding twelve months or to a fine not exceeding 
two thousand shillings or to both. 


26. Any registrar, clerk, or member of a native tribunal who falsely 
renders false returns of the cases tried or the penalties inflicted by such 
native tribunal shall be liable to imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
two years or to a fine not exceeding two thousand shillings or to both. 





27. Nothing contained in this Ordinance shall preclude any native or 
native authority from acting extrajudicially as an arbitrator in any dispute 
of a petty nature in respect of which the parties thereto consent to his so 
acting under native customary law; but resort shall not be had for the 
purpose of enforcing the award to the powers or facilities provided by this 
Ordinance. . 


28. No person shall be liable to be sued in any Court for any act done 
or ordered to be done by him in the exercise of jurisdiction conferred by 
the Ordinance, whether or not within the limits of his jurisdiction; pro- 
vided that at the time of such act or order he believed in good faith that 
he had jurisdiction to do such act or to make such order; and no officer of 
any native tribunal or other person bound to execute lawful warrants or 
orders issued or made in the exercise of jurisdiction conferred by this 
Ordinance shall be liable to be sued for the execution of any warrant or 
order which he would be bound to execute, if the person issuing the same 
had been acting in the exercise of lawful authority. 


29. The whole of Part 3 and the proviso to sub-section (1) of section nine- 
teen of the Administration Ordinance shall be repealed. 
30. The Governor may make rules in respect 1o— 
(1) the fees to be charged in native tribunals; 


(2) the disposal and application of fees and fines received by native 
tribunals ; 


(8) the practice and procedure of native tribunals; 


(4) the establishment and government of native prisons; 
generally for the carrying out of the provisions of this Ordinance. 


Enacted this 27th day of January, 1932. 





and 


A. R. SLATER, 
Governor of the Gold Coast. 





APPENDIX III. 


THE NATIVE AUTHORITY ORDINANCE, 1932. 
NORTHERN TERRITORIES OF THE GOLD COAST. 
No. 2 or 19382. 


An Ordinance to provide for the appointment of native authorities and to 
prescribe their powers and duties. 


(30th January, 1932.) 


Be it enacted by the Governor of the Gold Coast, with respect to the 
Northern Territories, as follows :— 


1. This Ordinance may be cited as the Native Authority Ordinance. 1932. 
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Interpreta- 2. ee :— ae 
tion gS 

‘ Area ’’ means any portion of the Protectorate constituted as an aréafka 
saaee section three of this Ordinance. + Y 


‘Chief’? means a chief appointed as such under native law ondy4 
custom, 


‘‘ Commissioner ’’ has the meaning assigned to that expression by ths! 3 

Cap. 3 Commissioners Ordinance, and where by any provision of this Ordinances: | 
a Commissioner 1s authorised to exercise any powers in respect to aiiy, 

matter, those powers may be exercised within the district, province of 


por tion of province to which he shall have been appointed and tot 
elsewhere. 


‘‘ Native ’’? has the meaning, assigned to that expression by the Native - 
Tribunals Ordinance, 1932. 


‘“ Native Authority’? means a chief, or other native or group ‘of y 


natives appointed to he a native authority under section three of this*:' 
Ordinance. 4 


Establishment 3. The Chief Commissioner may by Order made with the approval of the: 
of native G . 
authorities oreee 


(a) constitute any area and define the limits thereof; 
(b) assign to that area any name and description he may think fit; 


(c) appoint any chief or other native or any group of natives to be 
a native authority for any area for the purposes of this Ordinance; 


and may by the same or any subsequent Order similarly made declare that 
the native authority for any area shall be subordinate to the native authority 
for any other area. 


iF 


+ 


sare Sten 4. It shall be the duty of every native authority to maintain order in the 


maintain order area for which he is appointed, and every native authority shall have and 
exercise the powers by this Ordinance conferred over all natives residing or 
being within such area. 

Power of native 5. A native authority may employ any person to assist in carrying out 


ecw ernie the duties imposed upon him by this Ordinance or otherwise by law, and 


"to assist in any person so employed may carry out and give effect to anv lawful order 
carrying out . ms : - 
his duties given by a native authority. 


Power of nate 6.—(1) A native authority may interpose for the purpose of preventing, 
theoveveution and shall to the best of his ability, prevent the commission of any offence 


ofcrimeand by any native within the local limits of his jurisdiction. 
the arrest of 


offenders (2) A native authority knowing of a design to commit an offence by a 
native within the local limits of his jurisdiction may arrest or direct the 
arrest of the native so designing, if it appears to such authority that the 
commission of the offence cannot be otherwise prevented: Provided that any 
person so arrested shall, unless he be released within twelve hours of his 


arrest, be taken before a Commissioner or native tribunal, 


(3) Every native authority receiving information that any native who has 
committed an offence for which he may be arrested without a warrant, or { 
for whose arrest a warrant has been issued, is within the local limits of 
his jurisdiction shall cause such native to be arrested and taken forthwith 
before a Commissioner or native tribunal having jurisdiction over him. 


(4) Every native authority receiving information that property of any 
description which has been stolen outside the local limits of his jurisdiction 
has been brought and is within such local limits shall cause such property to 
be seized and detained pending the order of a Commissioner or native 
tribunal having jurisdiction in the matter and shall forthwith report such 
seizure and detention to such Commissioner or tribunal. 
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7. Any native authority may compel the attendance before a native 
tribunal of any native within the local limits of his jurisdiction and subject 
to the jurisdiction of such tribunal. 


' Any such native as aforesaid who when directed to attend before a native 
tribunal refuses or neglects to attend as and when ordered may be arrested 
by or under the order of a native authority and taken before such tribunal. 





8. A native authority may issue orders, not being inconsistent with the 
provisions of any Ordinance, to be obeyed by the natives being within the 
local limits of his jurisdiction, for any of the purposes following :— 


(a) restricting the manufacture of native intoxicating liquors and the 
supply of such liquors to young persons; 


(b) prohibiting or restricting the holding of drinking bouts; 


(c) prohibiting or restricting the cultivation of poisonous or noxious 
plants, and the manufacture of noxious drugs or poisons; 


(ad) prohibiting or restricting the carrying of arms; 


(e) prohibiting any act or conduct which in the opinion of the native 
authority might cause a riot or a disturbance or a breach of the peace; 


(f) preventing the pollution of the water in any stream, water-course, 


or water-hole, and preventing the obstruction of any stream or water- 
course ; 


(g) regulating the cutting of timber and prohibiting the wasteful 
destruction of trees; 


(h) preventing the evasion of any tax, service or other obligation 
imposed by or under any Ordinance; 


(z) requiring natives to report cases of infectious diseases whether of 
human beings or animals and generally for the prevention of the spread 
of such disease ; 


(j) requiring natives to report the presence within the local hmits 
of his jurisdiction of any property stolen or believed to have been stolen 
outside such local hmits; and 


(k) for any other purpose, whether similar to any of the foregoing 
purposes or not, which may be sanctioned by notice issued by direction 
of the Governor in respect to all areas or any particular area. 





9.—(1) Whenever in any area there is or is likely to be such shortage of 
food that, in the opinion of the native authority for that area, a famine 
exists or is likely to ensue, he may, subject to the general or special direc- 
tions of the native authority, if any, to whom he is subordinate, issue 
, orders within the local limits of his jurisdiction— 

(a) requiring any able-bodied male native to work on any public 
works, irrigation works, relief works or in any other employment 
approved by the Commissioner for such period as the Commissioner may 
prescribe ; 

(b) requiring any native to move to such place as the native authority 
may direct in order that such native may be more conveniently fed; 


(c) requiring any native to cultivate land within the local limits of 
his authority to such reasonable extent as the native authority may 
direct ; 
| (d) prohibiting, restricting or regulating the removal of foodstuffs 

from the area of his authority and the movement of foodstuffs 
within such area. 

(2) If a native authority shall accompany any natives required under this 
section to work or to move to a place where they can be more conveniently 
fed, such native authority shall continue to exercise his authority over 
such natives. 
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(3) There shall be given and paid to all natives working under the pro- 


visions of paragraph (a) of sub-section (1) such rations and wages as the - } 


native authority with the approval of the Commissioner, may prescribe and; 
at the request of any native, such wages may be paid wholly or in part 


in food at rates fixed by the native authority with the approval of the 
Commissioner, | 


10. Every order given under section eight or section nine of this Ordinance 
shall be made known to the person or persons by whom it is to be obeyed in 
such manner as is customary in the area of jurisdiction of the native 
authority by whom ‘the order is given and thereupon shall be binding 
on the person or persons by whom it is to be obeyed. 


_11. Whenever a Commissioner considers that, for the proper administra- 
tion and good government of or for the prevention of famine within any 
area, it is necessary or desirable that any order should be issued which a 
native authority is empowered to issue under section eight or section nine 
of this Ordinance he may direct the native authority for that area to issue 
and enforce such order as aforesaid and if the native authority shall neglect 
to issue any order which he may be directed to issue as aforesaid, the Com- 
missioner may himself issue the order and thereupon such order, when 
made known in the manner prescribed by section ten of this Ordinance shall 
have the same force and effect as if it had been issued by the native 
authority. 


12, Whenever a Commissioner considers that any order issued by a native 
authority should not have been issued or should not be enforced he may 
direct the native authority to cancel the order or to refrain from enforcing 
the order, or may himself cancel the order and if any person shall have been 
convicted of failing to comply with the order may order the repayment of 
any fine which may have been recovered or the release from custody of 
any person serving a sentence of imprisonment in consequence of such 
conviction. 


13.—(1) A native shall be liable to a fine not exceeding two hundred 
shillings or to imprisonment not exceeding two months or to both such 
imprisonment and fine, if— 


(a) he contravenes or fails to obey any order or direction which by 
this Ordinance he is bound ‘to obey; 


(b) he obstructs or interferes with the lawful exercise by a native 
authority of any powers conferred by this Ordinance. 


(2) A native shall be liable to a fine not exceeding one thousand shillings 
or to imprisonment not exceeding one year or to both such imprisonment 
and fine if, not being a person exercising administrative functions with 
the approval of the Governor, or a native authority, or a chief, he shall 
profess to exercise administrative functions, or hold himself out to be a 
chief or assume the powers of a native authority: Provided that no pro- 
ceedings shall be taken for an offence against this sub-section without the 


consent of the Governor. 


(3) A native accused of an offence against this section may be arrested 
without warrant by a native authority, or by any person acting under 
the directions of such authority, and may be tried before any Commissioner 
or before any native tribunal] within the area of whose jurisdiction the 
offence was committed: Provided always that no native tribunal shall be 
deemed to be authorised by this section to impose heavier penalties than 
such native tribunal is authorised to impose in the exercise of its ordinary 


criminal jurisdiction. 
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14.—(1) Any person shall be liable on conviction before a Commissioner 
to a fine not exceeding two thousand shillings, or to imprisonment not 
exceeding one year, or to both such imprisonment and fine, if he con- 
spires against or in any manner attempt to undermine the lawful power 
and authority of any chief or native authority. 


(2) No proceedings shall be taken for an offence against this section with- 
out the consent of the Governor. 


15.—(1) A native authority shall be liable to a fine not exceeding one 
thousand shillings upon conviction before a Commissioner of any of the 
following acts or neglects :— 


(a) If he wilfully neglects to exercise the powers by this Ordinance 
conferred upon him for or in respect of the prevention of offences or the 
bringing of offenders to justice, or the seizure of property stolen or 
believed to have been stolen; 

(b) If when directed by a Commissioner to issue orders for any of 
the purposes specified in sections eight and nine wilfully neglects to 
issue the orders directed ; 

(c) If he wilfully neglects to enforce any orders issued by him under 
the directions of a Commissioner or issued by a Commissioner under the 
powers conferred by section eleven; 

(d) If he neglects to cancel an order when directed by a Commis- 
sioner under the powers conferred by section twelve, or if he enforces or 
attempts to enforce any order after he has been ordered as aforesaid 
to refrain from so doing; or 

(e) Tf he wilfully neglects to enforce any lawful order issued by a 
native authority to whom he is subordinate. 


(2) When a group of natives is appointed a native authority all or any 
of the members of such group may be proceeded against either together or 
separately for any act or default punishable under this section, and on 
proof of the facts constituting an offence by the group each such member 
shall individually be liable to the penalties prescribed unless he satisfies 
the Commissioner that he was in no way responsible for or a party to such 
act or neglect. 


16. The Chief Commissioner, with the approval of the Governor, may 
make rules for the better carrying into effect of the objects and purposes 
of this Ordinance. 


17.—(1) A native authority, with the concurrence of the native authority 
(if any) to which he is subordinate, and subject to the approval of the 
vernor, may make rules generally providing for the peace, good order, 
and welfate of the natives of the area for which he has been appointed. 
Such rules may prescribe the fees to be paid in respect of any matter or act 
for which provision is made thereby and may impose penalties for the 
breach thereof not exceeding a fine of four hundred shillings or imprison- 
ment of either kind for three months or both imprisonment and fine. 

(2) The Governor may at any time revoke any rule made by a native 
authority under this section and such revocation shall be made known in 

@ manner herein prescribed for the promulgation of such rule and shall 
thereupon have effect. 

(8) Every rule made under sub-section (1) shall be made known in such 
manner as is customary for the native community concerned and thereupon 
shall be binding on all natives residing or being within the jurisdiction of 
the native authority making the rule; and, without prejudice to any other 
mode of proof, a certificate purporting to be signed by a Commissioner 
shall be gufficient evidence of the terms of any such rule, that the con- 
currence of a superior native authority, if necessary, has been obtained, 
that the approval of the Governor has been given and that the rule has 

fen made known as required by this sub-section. 
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(4) A native accused of an offence against rules made under this section 
may, unless the rules otherwise prescribe, be arrested without warrant by 
a native authority or by any person acting under the directions of a native 
authority and may be tried before a Commissioner or before any native 
tribunal within the area of whose jurisdiction the offence was committed. 


18. No native tribunal shall be precluded from trying an offence under 
this Ordinance by reason of the fact that such offence, if committed, was a 
breach of an order, direction or rule, issued by the native tribunal as a 
native authority, or under the powers given by section eleven of this 
Ordinance, or by any member of the native tribunal as a native authority 
or member of a native authority. 


Enacted this 27th day of January, 1932. 


A. R. S arse, 
Governor of the Gold Coast. 


APPENDIX IV. 
THE NATIVE TREASURIES ORDINANCE, 1932. 
NORTHERN TERRITORIES. 
No. 10 of 1932. 


An Ordinance to establish treasuries under the management of native 
authorities. 
(30th July, 1932.) 


Be it enacted by the Governor of the Gold Coast, with respect to the 
Northern Territories, as follows :— 


1. This Ordinance may be cited as the Native Treasuries Ordinance, 
1932. 


2. For the purpose of enabling native authorities appointed under the 
Native Authority Ordinance, 1932, to manage their own finances and of 
enabling proper supervision to be exercised over such management the 
Chief Commissioner may by order made with the approval of the 
Governor establish in any area constituted under the said Native Authority 
Ordinance a treasury hereinafter called a Native Treasury. 


3.—(1) The Chief Commissioner may, with the approval of the Governor, 
make regulations :— 

(a) Declaring and defining the sources of revenue which may be paid 
into a Native Treasury ; 

(b) Providing for the raising of revenue by means of levies and 
other specified forms of taxation and fixing the amount that may be 
raised by means of such levies and taxation; 

(c) Prescribing the method of collection of levies and taxation; 


(d) Prescribing the method of payment of revenue into the Native 
Treasury ; 

(e) Prescribing the purposes to which revenue may be appropriated, 
and the amount that may be allocated to any of such purposes; 

(f) Appointing officers for the collection, safe custody and manage- 
ment of revenua and prescribing their duties and providing for 
removing and replacing them; 
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(g) Directing the keeping of accounts of receipts and expenditure 
of revenue, prescribing the method of keeping such accounts and pro- 
viding for the inspection and audit of such accounts; 


(h) Directing the preparation of estimates of receipts and expendi- 
ture of revenue; 


(t) Prescribing the form and manner in which accounts and 
estimates of revenue shall be kept and prepared; 


(7) Directing the making and keeping of inventories and records 
of Stool property and prescribing the form in which such inventories 
shall be made and kept; 


(kK) Directing the submission to the District Commissioner or any 
other public officer of copies of accounts kept under these regula- 
tions; and 


(1) in general for the better control and regulation of Native 
Treasuries. 





(2) Any regulations made under this section may apply to every area 
for which a Native Treasury has been established or to such of them as the 
regulations may indicate. 


Enacted this 22nd day of July, 1932. 


G. A. 8. Norrucore, 
Acting Governor of the Gold Coast. 


APPENDIX V. 
THE NATIVE ADMINISTRATION (SOUTHERN SECTION) ORDINANCE, 19382. 


British SPHERE oF TOGOLAND. 


No. 1 of 1932. 


An Ordinance to provide for the appointment of native authorities and 
to prescribe their powers and duties, and to constitute Divisional and 
State Councils and native tribunals and to prescribe and regulate their 
powers and jurisdiction. 

(Ist July, 1932.) 


Be it enacted by the Governor of the Gold Coast, with respect to the 
British Sphere of Togoland, as follows :— 


Part I. 
PRELIMINARY. 


1. This Ordinance may be cited as the Native Administration (Southern 
Section) Ordinance, 1932. It shall come into operation on the first day 
of July, 1932, and shall apply to the Southern Section only. 


2. Interpretation : — 


‘¢ Administrative area’’? means any portion of the Southern Section 
constituted as an area under section three of this Ordinance; 

“ Cause ’’ includes any action, suit or other original proceeding 
between a plaintiff and defendant and also any criminal proceedings; 

“ Chief ’’ ig the Head of a division according to native customary 
law who is not subordinate to any other Chief and whose division is 
not a member of any State; 
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‘© Commissioner’? means Provincial Commissioner and District | 
Commissioner ; 

‘‘Court ’? means the Supreme Court; 

‘“‘ District Commissioner’? means the District Commissioner of the 
Ho District ; 


‘Division’? means one of the Territorial Areas of the Southern 
Section shown and designated in Schedule I under the headship of a 
Chief or Divisional Chief ; 


‘ Divisional Chief.’’ is the Head of a division according to native 
customary law who is subordinate only to a Paramount Chief; 


‘¢ Divisional Sub-Chief ’’ is the Head of a sub-division according to 
native customary law who is subordinate to a Divisional Chief; 


‘‘ Matter ’? includes every proceeding in a native tribunal not in 
a cause; | 


‘“ Native ’’ means a person of African descent who is a native of 
West Africa, or a person of African descent ordinarily residing within 
the Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti, the Northern Territories of the ‘Gold 
Coast, or the British Sphere of Togoland, and includes mulattoes, but 
it does not include persons ordinarily passing as Europeans; nor, 
does it include a native of West Africa other than a native of Togo- 
land under the French Mandate, or a person of African descent, who 
is not subject to the jurisdiction of native tribunals in the community 
to which such person belongs; Provided that any question us to 
whether a person is or is not a native within the meaning of this 
definition shall be referred to the Secretary for Native Affairs whose 
decision shall be final. 


‘‘ Native Authority’’ means any native or group of natives 
appointed to be a native authority under section three of this 
Ordinance, and shall include any person lawfully acting in such 
capacity ; 

‘‘ Native Customary Law’’ means a rule or a body of rules regu- 
lating rights and imposing correlative duties, being a rule or a body 
of rules which obtains and is fortified by established native usage and 
which is appropriate and applicable to any particular cause, action, 
suit, matter, dispute, issue, or question; 


‘‘ Paramount Chief ’’ is the recognised Head of a State; 


‘‘ Registrar ’’ includes any clerk attached to a Tribunal, Divisional 
Council or State Council and performing any function connected there- 
with ; 

‘‘ State’? means a Territorial Area which consists of a group of . 
divisions the Heads of which recognise a Head of-the State by swear- 
ing allegiance in accordance with native customary law and whose 
composition and designation is given in Schedule II; 

‘* Stool property ’’ includes the Stool itself and all insignia and 
other property usually held or enjoyed by the occupant of the Stool 
or used in ceremonial functions, as also such other properties acquired, 
or made or enjoyed, by the Paramount Chief, Divisional Chief, or 
Divisional Sub-Chief during his occupancy of the Stool other than 
private property; and all books, records, papers and forms relating 
to the Tribunal of such Paramount Chief, Divisional Chief or Divi- 
sional Sub-Chief. 


‘* Sub-Chief’’ is the Head of a Sub-division according to native 
customary law who is subordinate to a Chief; 


‘¢ Sub-division ’??’ means a portion of a division under the head- 
ship of a Divisional Sub-Chief or Sub-Chief 
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Part II. 
NATIVE AUTHORITY. 


3. The Governor may by Order 
(a) constitute any administrative area and define the limits thereof ; 


(b) assign to that administrative area any name and description 
he may think fit; 


(c) appoint any native or any group of natives to be a native 
authority for any administrative area for the purposes of this 
Ordinance ; 


and may by the same or any subsequent Order similarly made declare that 
the native authority for any administrative area shall be subordinate to 
the native authority for any other administrative area. 


4. It shall be the duty of every native authority to maintain order 
in the administrative area for which he is appointed, and every native 
authority shall have and exercise the powers by this Ordinance conferred 
over all natives residing or being within such administrative area. 


5. A native authority may employ any person to assist in carrying out 
the duties imposed upon him by this Ordinance or otherwise by law, and 
any person so employed may carry out and give effect to any lawful order 
given by a native authority. 


6.—({1) A native authority may interpose for the purpose of prevent- 
ing, and shall to the best of his ability, prevent the commission of any 
offence by any native within the local limits of his jurisdiction. 


(2) A native authority knowing of a design to commit an offence by a 
native within the local limits of his jurisdiction may arrest or direct 
the arrest of the native so designing, if it appears to euch authority that 
the commission of the offence cannot be otherwise prevented: Provided 
that any person so arrested shall, unless he be released within twelve 
hours of his arrest, be taken before a District Commissioner or native 
tribunal. 


(8) Every native authority receiving information that any native who 
has committed an offence for which he may be arrested without a warrant, 
or for whose arrest a warrant has been issued, is within the local limite 
of his jurisdiction shall cause such native to be arrested and taken forth- 
with before a District Commissioner or native tribunal having jurisdic- 
tion over him. 


(4) Every native authority receiving information that property of any 
description which has been stolen outside the local limits of his juris- 
diction has been brought and is within such local limits shall cause such 
property to be seized and detained pending the order of a District Com- 
missioner or native tribunal having jurisdiction in the matter and shall 
forthwith report such seizure and detention to such District Commis- 
sioner or tribunal. 


(5) Provided that no native in the service of the Crown may be com- 
pelled to attend before a native tribunal or arrested for refusal or neglect 
to do so, without the written consent of the Provincial Commissioner, or 
by an officer duly authorised to act for him. 
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7. Any native authority may compel the attendance before a native 
tribunal of any native within the local limits of his jurisdiction and 
subject to the jurisdiction of such tribunal. 

Any such native as aforesaid who when directed to attend before a native 
tribunal refuses or neglects to attend as and when ordered may be arrested 
by or under the order of a native authority and taken before such tribunal. 


8. A native authority may issue orders, not being inconsistent with the 
provisions of any Ordinance, to be obeyed by the natives being within the 
local limits of his jurisdiction, for any of the purposes following :— 


(a) prohibiting or restricting the holding of drinking bouts, 


(b) prohibiting or restricting the cultivation of poisonous plants, and 
the manufacture of noxious drugs or poisons, 


(c) prohibiting or restricting the carrying of arms, 


(d) prohibiting any act or conduct which in the opinion of the native 
authority might cause a riot or a disturbance or a breach of the peace, 


(e) prohibiting the holding of any dance or custom which is obscene, 
degrading or immoral, 

(f) preventing the pollution of water in any stream, watercourse or 
waterhole and preventing the obstruction of any stream or watercourse, 


(g) requiring natives to report cases of infectious diseases whether of 


human beings or animals and generally for the prevention of the spread 
of such disease, 


(h) requiring natives to report the presence within the local limite 
of his authority of any native who has committed an offence for whick 
he may be arrested without a warrant or for whose arrest a warrant 
has been issued or of any property stolen or believed to have been 
stolen whether within or without such loca] limits, 


(1) prohibiting, restricting or regulating gambling, 


(j) for any other purpose, whether similar to any of the foregoing 
purposes or not, which may be sanctioned by notice issued by direction 
of the Governor in respect to all areas or any particular area. 


9. Every order given under section eight of this Ordinance shall be made 
Known to the person or persons by whom it is to be obeyed in such manner 
as is customary in the area of jurisdiction of the native authority by whom 
the order is given and thereupon shal] be binding on the person or persons 
by whom it is to be obeyed. 


10. Whenever a Commissioner considers that, for the proper administration 
and good government of any administrative area, it is necessary or desirable 
that any order should be issued which a native authority is empowered 
to issue under section eight of this Ordinance he may direct the native 
authority for that administrative area to issue and enforce such order as 
aforesaid and if the native authority shall neglect to issue any order which 
he may be directed to issue as aforesaid, the Commissioner may himeelf 
issue the order and thereupon such order, when made known in the manner 
prescribed by section nine of this Ordinance shall have the same force and 
effect as if it had been issued by the native authority. 


11. Whenever a Commissioner considers that any order issued by a native 
authority should not have been issued or should not be enforced he may 
direct the native authority to cancel the order or to refrain from enforcing 
the order, or may himself cancel the order and if any person shal] have 
been convicted of failing to comply with the order may order the repayment 
of any fine which may have been recovered or the release from custody 
of any person serving a sentence of imprisonment in consequence of such 
conviction, 
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12.—(1) A native shall be liable to a fine not exceeding ten pounds or 
to imprisonment not exceeding two months or to both such imprisonment 
and fine, if— 


(a) he contravenes or fails to obey any order or direction which by 
this Ordinance he is bound to obey ; 


(b) he obstructs or interferes with the lawful exercise by a native 
authority of any powers conferred by this Ordinance. 


(2) A native shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds or to 
imprisonment not exceeding one year or to both such imprisonment and fine 
if, not being a person exercising administrative functions with the approval 
of the Governor, or a native authority, he shall profess to exercise adminis- 
trative functions, or assume the powers of a native authority: Provided 
that no proceedings shall be taken for an offence against this sub-section 
without the consent of the Governor. 


(8) A native accused of an offence against this section may be arrested 
without ‘warrant by a native authority, or by any person acting under the 
directions of such authority, and may be tried before the District Com- 
missioner or before any native tribunal within the area of whose jurisdiction 
the offence was committed. 


18.—(1) No Divisional Chief or Divisional Sub-Chief shall claim inde- 
pendence from a Paramount Stool or from any Stool to which he or his 
Stool is subordinate; and no Divisional Chief or Divisional Sub-Chief shall 
transfer or withdraw, or attempt to transfer or withdraw, his or his Stool’s 
allegiance from the Paramount Stool to which he or his Stool owes alle- 
giance. 


(2) Any person who intrigues ayainst the powers and authority of any 
recognised Paramount Chief, Divisional Chief or Divisional Sub-Chief or 
State Council or shall do any act or thing with the purpose of undermining 
the authority of any Paramount Chief, Divisional Chief, or Divisional Sub- 
Chief or State Council, shall be guilty of an offence. 

(3) Any person charged with a breach of the provisions of subsections (1) 
or (2) of this section shall be liable on conviction before a District Com- 
Missioner to a fine not exceeding one hundred pounds, or to imprisonment 
not exceeding one year or to both such imprisonment and fine and shall be 
liable to be deported from the Southern Section or into any part thereof 
outside the State. 


(4) No order of deportation made under this section shall be enforced 
until confirmed by the Governor who may vary it before confirming it. 


14. The Governor may at any time grant to any person deported as afore- 
said permission in writing to return to the Southern Section or the State 
from which he has been deported and may grant such permission uncondi- 
tionally or subject to any conditions he may think fit to prescribe, and any 
person who having been deported from the Southern Section or from a 
State returns thereto without such permission or who having received such 
permission infringes any condition attached thereto may be arrested without 
warrant wherever found, and shal] be liable on summary conviction to im- 
prisonment with or without hard labour for a period not exceeding three 
months, and the original order of deportation against him as confirmed by 
the Governor shall again be put into effect. 


15. It shall be lawful for the District Commissioner to take all such action 
as is reasonably necessary for the purpose of carrying into effect any con- 
firmed order of deportation made as above. 


16.—(1) A native authority shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty 
pounds upon conviction before a District Commissioner of any of the follow- 
ing acts or neglects : — 
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(a) If he wilfully neglects to exercise the powers by this Ordinance 
conferred upon him for or in respect of the prevention of offences or the 
bringing of offenders to justice, or the seizure of property stolen or 
believed to have been stolen; 


(b) If when directed by a Commissioner to issue orders for any of the 
purposes specified in section eight wilfully neglects to issue the orders 
dtrected ; 

(c) If he wilfully neglects to enforce any orders issued by him under 
the directions of a Commissioner or issued by a Commissioner under the 
powers conferred by section ten; 


(d) If he neglects to cancel an order when directed by a Commissioner 
under the powers conferred by section eleven, or if he enforces or 
attempts to enforce any order after he has been ordered as aforesaid to 
refrain from so doing; 


(e) If he wilfully neglects to enforce any lawful order issued by a 
native authority to whom he is subordinate; or 


(f) If when directed by a Commissioner to meet any Government official 
he neglects, without good and sufficient cause to do so. 


(2) When a group of natives is appointed a native authority all or any of 
the members of such group may be proceeded against either together or 
separately for any act or default punishable under this section, and on proof 
of the facts constituting an offence by the group each such member shall 
individually be liable to the penalties prescribed unless he satisfies the Com- 
missioner that he was in no way responsible for or a party to such act or 
neglect. 


17. The Governor may make rules for the better carrying into effect of the 
objects and purposes of this Part. 


18. No native tribunal shall be precluded from trying an offence under this 
Ordinance by reason of the fact that such offence, if committed, was a breach 
of an order or direction issued by the native tribunal as a native authority, 
or under the powers given by section ten of this Ordinance, or by any member 
of the native tribunal as a native authority or member of a native authority. 


19.—(1) Any person aggrieved by any order or decision by a native tribunal 
made or given under this Part may within thirty days from the date of such 
order or decision, appeal therefrom to the Native Court of Appeal or if there 
be no Native Court of Appeal to the District Commissioner. 


(2) Any person agggrieved by any order or decision by a Native Court of 
Appeal made or given under this Part may within thirty days from the date 
of such order or decision appeal therefrom to the District Commissioner. 


(3) Any person aggrieved by any order or decision by a District Com- 
missioner made or given on appeal or otherwise under this Part may 


within thirty days appeal to the Provincial Commissioner whose decision 
shall be final. 


PART III. 
A.—DIvisIonat CovuUNCIILS. 


90. For every Division which forms part of a State there shall be 
constituted a Divisional Council which shaJ] consist of the Divisional Chief 
sitting with his Divisional Sub-Chiefs. 


21. A Divisional Council shall have power to enquire into all disputes 
of a constitutional or political nature which arise within the limits of 
the division. 


92. An appeal shall lie from the decision of a Divisional Council to the 
State Council within such time as the Governor may fix by rules. 
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B.—Sratre Councits. 





23. For every State there shall be constituted a State Council which 
shall be formed by the Paramount Chief and Divisional Chiefs of the 


State. The composition of each State Council is that set out in Schedule II. C 


Provided that notwithstanding his election and installation by native 
customary law, no Paramount Chief or Divisional Chief shall assist in 
forming or take part in any proceedings of a State Council until he has 
the sanction in writing of the Governor so to do. 

Provided further that when a Paramount Chief or Divisional Chief is 
unable owing to illness or absence to take part in the proceedings of a 
State Council, he may be represented, subject to the provisions of section 
twenty-seven, by a duly authorised linguist or elder but no such repre- 
sentative of a Paramount Chief may act as President of the State Council. 


24. It shall be lawful for the Governor by Order to add to Schedule II 
the name of any subsequently created State or of any Division not already 
included in that Schedule and the Schedule shall thereupon be varied 
accordingly, and the designation of the Head of such Division in Schedule I 
shall be varied in conformity. 


25. The Paramount Chief shall be President of the State Council, but 
whenever hhe is unable to sit or disqualified from sitting the State Council 
shall be presided over by one of its members who has been chosen by 
a majority of the other members present as President for the time being; 
and whilst so presiding the said member shall have and may exercise all 
the powers of the President. 


26. A quorum of a State Council shall be formed by not less than one 
half of its members, provided that two but not more of the aforesaid 
members may be the accredited representatives of a Divisional Chief 
or the Paramount Chief who has received the sanction of the Governor 
under the first proviso to section twenty-three. 


27. No Paramount Chief or Divisional Chief shall sit as a member of 
any State Council in the following cases: 


(a) ‘When he is personally involved or directly interested in any 
proceeding before a State Council. 


(b) During the hearing of any appeal from his Divisional Council 
or Native Tribunal to the State Council. 


28. A State Council shall have power to enquire into all disputes of a 
constitutional or political nature which may arise in any of the Divisions 
forming the State as follows: 


(a) When (for any reason) a Divisional Council shall be unable 
or shall fail to decide the matter, 


(b) On appeal from any of the Divisional Councils in the State. 


29. All disputes shall ordinarily be brought before a State Council by 
one of the parties to the dispute. If, however, in any dispute of a con- 
stitutional or political nature, neither of the parties brings the dispute 
before the State Council, the Provincial Commissioner may refer the matter 
to the State Council for determination of the dispute, or for the in- 
vestigation of the complaint, and the State Council shall thereupon enquire 
into it and shall submit to the District Commissioner for the information 
of the Governor a report as to its finding. The Governor, if satisfied, 
shall approve the same in writing. 
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Provided that the Governor or Provincial Commissioner may,” ni wit 
deems it desirable, refer any point in the report back to the. ; s UD 
Council for further consideration; and the State Council shall in suite 


case submit a further report thereon. The Governor’s decision shall ies 
final. es « 


30.—(1) If the State Council shall be unable or fail to decide the 3 mater 
the Governor may, upon the application of the State Council or. of, “chin 
own motion appoint a person or persons to hold an enquiry for the’ ‘de ye 
mination of the dispute or for the investigation of the complaint, andy 4a 
person or persons so appointed shall thereupon enquire into it and ¢ 
submit to the Provincial Commissioner for the information of the Gove) sity? 
a report thereon. The Governor’s decision shall be final. .% 

(2) Provided that the Governor may if he deem it desirable, refer VAS 
point back to the person or persons so appointed for further consideratic Bi 
and the person or persons shall in such a case submit a further | ‘rep gus" 
thereon. The Governor’s decision shall be final. 

(3) For the purposes of such enquiry, and throughout the condugiy fie 
such enquiry, and for the enforcement of any decision in regard to mat apes 
in dispute or under investigation, the person or persons ‘holding the enqu yan 
and the parties concerned, shall have the same liabilities, powers ‘ar ids 
privileges as if the proceedings were proceedings in a suit before 
Supreme Court. Ss 

31. Appeals in all matters of a constitutional or political satis a 
lie from decisions of State Councils to the Governor whose decision . on 
be final. All appeals shall be brought within three months of a dats et 
of the decision of the State Council. ; aus : 


32. In the event of a disagreement between the members of a sia 
Council, the decision of the majority shall prevail. Every member 8k 
have one vote; provided that the President shall have a second or a ca 
vote in the event of an equality of votes. 


33. All decisions, orders and judgments of the State Council shallijpes 
signed by the President and by those members who concur therein. 
34. No State Council shall entertain any case which is properly tridd D ys 
by a Divisional Council provided that where a dispute arises as to * 
proper Council to hear the matter the question shall be referred to~ hes 
District Commissioner whose decision shall be final. * 


2 

35. The Court shall not have jurisdiction to entertain as of first inste Re 
or on appeal any civil cause or matter instituted for the trial of - By 
question touching the political or constitutional relations subsisting ; 
ing to Native Customary Law or provided for by this Ordinance ett 
members of a State or between members of different States; or any ques 
relating to the election, installation, deposition, resignation of any Par Es 
mount Chief, Divisional Chief or Divisional Sub-chief, or the delivery 4 ips 
of stool property in connection with any such election, installatiog is 
deposition or resignation. 

Provided that the restriction imposed by this section shall not alleen 
the operation of Order XXIV of Schedule II of the Supreme Coats 
Ordinance or the powers or functions of the Court in the exercise of. 3 
criminal jurisdiction. 


36.—(1) Subject to the provisions of the foregoing it shall be lawful 28 . 
the State Council of every State to make bye-laws, not inconsistent withs: 
the provisions of any Ordinance in force, providing for the good government 
and welfare of the natives in the State, and also to appoint penalties ant 
punishments in respect of the breach of any such bye-laws. 
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(2) The power conferred by subsection (1) to make bye-laws shall be deemed 
to include the power to make bye-laws: 


(a) establishing a Treasury for the State; 


(6) declaring and defining the sources of revenue which may be paid 
into a Treasury; 


(c) providing for the raising of revenue by means of levies and other 
specified forms of taxation and fixing the amount that may be raised 
by means of such levies and taxation; 


(d) prescribing the method of collection of levies and taxation; 
(e) prescribing the method of payment of revenue into the Treasury ; 


(f) prescribing the purposes to which revenue may be appropriated, 
and the amount that may be allocated to any of such purposes; 


(9) appointing officers for the collection, safe custody and management 
of revenue and prescribing their duties and providing for removing 
and replacing them; 


(h) directing the keeping of accounts of receipts and expenditure of 
revenue, prescribing the method of keeping such accounts and pro- 
viding for the inspection and audit of such accounts; 

(1) directing the preparation of estimates of receipts and expenditure 
of revenue; 


(j) prescribing the form and manner in which accounts and estimates 
of revenue shall be kept and prepared ; 


(k) directing the submission to the District Commissioner or any 
other public officer of copies of accounts kept under these rules; and 
(l) in general for the better control and regulation of Treasuries . 


37.—(1) The bye-laws so made aforesaid shall forthwith be reported to the 
District Commissioner for the approval or disallowance thereof by the 
Governor; and such bye-laws as shall be so approved shall be published in 
the Gazette, and shall thereupon have the same force and effect within the 
State or Division as if they had been enacted herein. 


(2) No bye-law which the Governor disallows shall have any force or effect 
whatsoever. 


(3) The bye-laws so approved as aforesaid shall be published in the State 
or Division to which they apply in such manner as to secure thereto as 
much publicity as possible. 


38. The State Council of every State may amend or revoke any such 
bye-laws as aforesaid provided that every such amendment or revocation as 
the case may be, shall be subject to the approval or disallowance of the 
Governor. If so approved, the amendment or revocation shall come into 
force on its publication in the Gazette. 


389.—(1) Whenever it appears that any Stool property is being improperly 
detained by an ex-Paramount Chief, ex-Divisional Chief, or ex-Divisional 
Sub-Chief or by any other native, it shall be lawful for the State Council, 
after due enquiry has been made with regard to such alleged improper 
detention, to order such cx-Paramount Chief, ex-Divisional Chief, or ex- 
Divisiona] Sub-Chief, or native to deliver up the Stool property so detained 
as aforesaid. : 


(2) Any native proved to be in possession of Stool property who, after 
being ordered by the State Council to deliver up the Stool property, fails 
to do so shall be guilty of an offence, and shall, on conviction by a State 
Council, on which the necessary jurisdiction is hereby conferred, be liable to 
a fine not exceeding one hundred pounds or to imprisonment with or with- 
out hard labour for any term not exceeding six months, and in addition 
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thereto the ex-Paramount Chief, ex-Divisional Chief, or ex-Divisional Stib:. | 
Chief or other native as aforesaid shall be ordered to deliver up the saidt. § 
property or pay the value thereof within one month from the date of such,: ! 
order and on failure to comply with such order his private property may- 

be attached and sold to recover such value. _ 


een to the Court of the Provincial Commissioner whose decision shall be: ' 
al, _ 
“Ty Bia, 

40. If any question shall arise as to whether any property is or is nob., : 
Stool property, the matter shall be enquired into and determined by they* 
State Council; provided that the decision of the State Council thereon shall: : 
be subject to an appeal to the Provincial Commissioner in his executive ;’4 
capacity, whose decision shall be final. : 


41.—(1) Any person other than a Paramount Chief or Divisional Chief * 
acting with the sanction of the Governor, or an accredited representative of «4 
such a Paramount Chief or Divisional Chief who takes part in any pro«s \ 
ceedings of a State Council shall be liable on conviction before a District,”’ ; 
Commissioner to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds or in default to imprison-. * 
ment for a term not exceeding six months. 


(2) An appeal shall lie within thirty days from a conviction under this 
section to the Provincial Commissioner whose decision shall be final. 


(8) Provided that no proceedings shall be taken for an offence against this 
subsection without the consent of the Governor. 


PART IV. 


Native TRIBUNALS. 


42. The Governor may by Order— ie 


(a) establish for any administrative area constituted under section 


three of this Ordinance a native tribunal or tribunals; x 


(b) assign to that tribunal any name and description he may think 


) a 
(c) appoint the members of any native tribunal, nominate the pre- 
siding member thereof and prescribe the maximum: and minimum num- 


ber competent to transact the business of such native tribunal; 


(d) assign civil and criminal jurisdiction to such native tribunal and | 
define the extent to which and the limits within which such jurisdiction 
may be exercised. < 


43.—(1) A District Commissioner may suspend for a period not exceeding 
three months, or, with the approval of the Provincial Commissioner may . 
suspend for a period exceeding three months, or may dismiss any member . 
of a native tribunal who appears to have abused his power, or to be 
unworthy or incapable of exercising the same justly, or for other sufficient 
reason. On such dismissal or for the period of his suspension the membershall’ 
be disqualified from sitting as a member of the tribunal unless and until he 
is expressly reinstated by the District Commissioner with the approval of 
the Provincial Commissioner. ; 


(2) The dismissal or reinstatement of a member of a native tribunal shall 
take effect from the date of its approval by the Provincial Commissioner 
and the Provincial Commissioner shall make an order altering the composition 
of the native tribunal accordingly. 
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44, Every native tribunal shall have full jurisdiction to the extent set out 
in any order made in respect thereof under section forty-two of this 
Ordinance and subject to the provisions of this Ordinance over civil 
causes and matters in which all the parties are natives and the defendant 
was at the time when the cause of action arose within the jurisdiction 
of the native tribunal. 


45. Every native tribunal shall have full jurisdiction to the extent set 
out in any order made in respect thereof under section forty-two of this 
Ordinance, and subject to the provisions of this Ordinance, to hear and 
determine all criminal charges and matters assigned to it for hearing and 
determination by such order or by any Ordinance in which the accused 
person is a native and the offence was committed wholly or partly within 
the jurisdiction of such native tribunal. 

Provided that:-no criminal proceedings shall be instituted in a native 
tribunal against any native in the service of the Crown without the written 
consent of the Provincial Commissioner or of an officer duly authorised 
to act for him and no such native shall be arrested on any warrant or 
other process, or by any officer of a native tribunal unless the like consent 
has first been obtained. 


46. Subject to any express provision of law conferring jurisdiction, no 
native tribunal shall have jurisdiction to try :— 


(a) cases in which a person is charged with an offence in consequence 
of which death is alleged to have occurred or which is punishable with 
death or imprisonment for life; 


(b) cases in connection with marriage other than a marriage con- 
tracted under or in accordance with native law or custom. 


47.—(1) Subject to the provisions of this Ordinance a native tribunal shall 
administer the native customary law prevailing within the sphere of juris- 
diction of the tribunal so far as it is not repugnant to justice, equity or 
good conscience or incompatible either in terms or by necessary implication 
with any Ordinance or any Rule, Regulation, Order, Proclamation, Bye- 
Law under any Ordinance for the time being in force in the Southern 
Section. 

(2) Until rules be made for this purpose every native tribunal may 
exercise the powers hitherto exercised by Native Tribunals under the Ad- 
ministration Ordinance for bringing defendants before native tribunals and 
may also on sworn information authorise the search (except on or in the 
premises in the occupation of a non-native or of a native in the service of 
the Crown) for property alleged to be stolen or wrongfully detained and 
seizure of the same. 


48. Every person sentenced by a native tribunal as a criminal prisoner 
or taken in execution of the process of such tribunal shall be imprisoned 
in a place duly authorised by the Governor as a native prison; provided 
that where there is no such authorised native prison in which such person 
can be detained he may be detained in a prison established under any law 
of the Southern Section. 


49, Any judgment or order given or made by a tribunal in a civil cause or 
matter may be enforced by seizure and sale of the movable and immovable 
property of the person condemned therein, or by such other methods of 
enforcing judgments and orders as may be prescribed by rules. 


50.—(1) Subject as provided in this section any native being within the 
Southern Section may be summoned by a native tribunal whether he 1s 
within the jurisdiction of such native tribunal or not to attend as a witness 
in any cause or matter before such native tribunal; and if the witness 
fails without showing reasonable cause to attend the native tribunal, he 
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shall be liable to be fined by such native tribunal a sum not exceeding two 
pounds, and in default of payment thereof to be imprisoned without hard 
labour for any term not exceeding fourteen days; and such person may, 
for the purpose of being brought before the native tribunal be arrested on 
& warrant issued by the native tribunal. 


(2) Provided that if the witness is outside the jurisdiction of the native 
tribunal no subpoena shall issue until such sum of money as in the opinion 
of the native tribunal may reasonably be incurred by him in obeying the 
subpoena hhas first been deposited in the native tribunal. 


(3) If the witness is outside the jurisdiction of the Native Tribunal issuing 
the process, the native authority within whose jurisdiction such witness 
is found shall, on proper application being made to him in that behalf, and 
on payment to him of the reasonable expenses likely to be incurred by him 
in respect of such process, assist the messenger in the service on, or arrest 
of, the witness named in the subpoena or warrant. 


(4) If the native authority refuses or neglects to comply with the pro- 
visions of sub-section (8) the District Commissioner may, if he thinks fit 
endorse the summons, and assist the messenger or other person in charge 
of the process in the service of the summons on or in the arrest of the 
person named in the process. 


51.—(1) Where any offence is committed or any civil cause or matter 
arises within the jurisdiction of any native tribunal and the defendant is 
in any part of the Southern Section outside the jurisdiction of such tribunal 
he may, wherever he be found, and notwithstanding that he may not 
ordinarily reside within the jurisdiction of such tribunal, be summoned, 
or, in the case of any offence or where a civil judgment has been given 
against him, be arrested on a warrant issued by such tribunal, 


(2) Every native authority in whose jurisdiction such defendant is found 
shall, on proper application being made to him in that behalf, and on 
payment to him of the reasonable expenses likely to be incurred by him 
in respect of the process, assist the messenger or other person in charge 
of the process in the service of the summons on or in the 
arrest of the person named in the process. 


(3) If the native authority refuses or neglects to comply with the pro- 
visions of sub-section (2) the District Commissioner may, if he thinks fit, 
endorse the process and assist the messenger or other person in charge of 
the process in the service of the summons on or in the arrest of the person 
named in the process. 


52.—(1) If in any civil cause or matter in a native tribunal the service 
or execution in the Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti, the Northern Territories 
Protectorate or the Northern Section of the British Sphere of Togoland 
of any civil process issuing out of the native tribunal is required, applica- 
tion, may be made to the District Commissioner’s Court in that behalf 
and recourse may be had to the facilities afforded by and to the procedure 
laid down in the Process Extension Ordinance, and the provisions of the 
said Ordinance and of any rules made thereunder which may be for the 
time being in force, shall apply to the service or execution of such process. 


(2) For the purposes of sub-section (1) of this section the provisions of 
the said Ordinance and rules shall be construed with such modifications as 
may be necessary to render the same conveniently applicable. 


(3).The District Commissioner’s Court shall have carriage of the civil 
process in like manner as if the same had issued from the said Court. 


53. If in any civil or criminal cause or matter a native tribunal considers 
that the interests of justice require that the evidence of a non-native 
should be obtained, the native tribunal may make an application to the 
District Commissioner requesting that the evidence of such non-native may 
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be taken before a Commissioner or other officer of the Court in the District 
in which such non-native is found; and if the District Commissioner to 
whom the application is made in his discretion thinks fit so to do, he 
may make an order accordingly. On such order being made, the procedure 
to be adopted shall, as nearly as may be, follow the procedure prescribed 
in Order XXXITI of the Second Schedule to the Supreme Court Ordinance 
of the Gold Coast Colony with respect to the taking of evidence on 
commission. 





54. No subpoena shall issue for the attendance as witness of a native 
being an officer or servant of the Railway Department wherever stationed, 
or being a Government officer stationed elsewhere than at the place at 
which the native tribunal is sitting until the fact of such subpoena having 
been applied for has been notified by the presiding member of the native 
tribunal to the Head or local Head of the officer’s Department with a 
view to such officer being relieved if necessary, and until the person apply- 
ing for such subpoena has given security for the expenses of such officer. 
Upon receiving such notification it shall be the duty of the Head or local 
Head of the officer’s department to intimate in writing to the presiding 
member of the native tribunal the date when the officer can attend in 
order that the native tribunal may make arrangements accordingly, 


55. At such times and in such form as the Governor may direct every 
native tribunal shall submit to the District Commissioner a report of all 
cases tried by such tribunal. 


56. The District Commissioner shall have at all times access to all native 
tribunals, and to the records of such tribunals, and on the application of 
any person concerned or of his own motion may 


(a) suspend, reduce, annul or otherwise modify any sentence or 
decision of a native tribunal; 


(b) order a rehearing before the same or any other native tribunal 
having jurisdiction ; 


(c) transfer any cause or matter, either before trial or at any stage 
of the proceedings, whether before or after sentence passed or judgment 
given to his own Court for determination. 


57. Whenever it appears to the Court that any civil cause or matter 
brought before it is one properly cognisable by a native tribunal the Court 
shall, unless satisfactory reason to the contrary is shown, stop the further 
progress of such civil cause or matter before it, and refer the parties to 
@® competent native tribunal, and may thereupon award such costs as to 
the Court may seem fit. ‘Whenever the Court has in the exercise of its 
judicial discretion retained before it a cause or matter under the pro- 
visions of this section, such exercise shall not be subject to review or 
appeal in, by, or to any Court. 


58. The Governor may by order appoint any native tribunal in the 
Southern Section to be a Court of Appeal from all or any of the native 
tribunals in the Southern Section in respect of all or any of the cases 
decided by such native tribunals. 


59.—(1) Any person agerieved by any order or decision of a native 
tribunal may within thirty days from the date of such order or decision, 
appeal therefrom to the native Court of Appeal or if there be no native 
Court of Appeal to the District Commissioner except in cases relating to 
the ownership, possession or occupation of land when the appeal shall lie 
to the Provincial Commissioner. 
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(2) Any person aggrieved by any order or decision of a native Oourt 
of Appeal may within thirty days from the date of such order or decision 
appeal therefrom to the District Commissioner’s Court. 
Provided that in any cause or matter relating to the ownership or 


possession of land the appeal shall lie to the Provincial Commissioner’s 
Court. 


(3) Any person aggrieved by any order or decision of a District Com- 
missioner made or given on appeal under sub-section (1) or sub-section (2) 
of this section may appeal to the Divisional Court, 


(4) Any person aggrieved by any order or decision of the Provincial 
Commissioner’s Court made or given on appeal under sub-section (2) of 
this section may appeal to the West African Court of Appeal. 


(5) Nothing in this section contained shall be deemed to affect any of 
the provisions of section nineteen of this Ordinance. 


60. Leave to appeal out of time to any appellate authority prescribed 
by the preceding section may be given by such authority upon such terms 
as to such authority may seem just. 


61. No barrister, solicitor, proctor or attorney shall be employed in any 
cause, matter or enquiry pending in or brought before a native tribunal 
or in any enquiry appointed under section thirty of this Ordinance, or in 
any proceedings removed from a native tribunal by appeal or otherwise 
to the Provincial Commissioner’s Court or to the District Commigsioner’s 
Court, except in the case of such removal by leave of the Court. 

Provided that in no case, in which both parties are natives of the 
British Sphere of Togoland, shall such leave be granted; and provided also 
that in all other cases such leave shall not be granted in any civil case 
except where all parties therein desire to be legally represented. 

Provided further that such tribunal or Court may grant the husband or 
wife or any member of the family or the guardian or any servant or the 
master or any inmate of the household of any party who shall give 
satisfactory proof that he has authority in that behalf to appear for such 
party. : 


62. Any native being before a native tribunal who without lawful 
excuse refuses or fails to give evidence shall, on conviction by such native 
tribunal, be liable to a fine not exceeding five pounds or to imprisonment 
with or without hard labour for any term not exceeding one month, but 
such imprisonment shall cease when such native consents to answer questions 
lawfully put to him in such native tribunal. 


63. Whoever in any proceeding before a native tribunal gives evidence 
whether on oath or otherwise, which he knows to be false, or believes to 
be false or does not believe to be true shall be liable on conviction before 
a District Commissioner to imprisonment for a period not exceeding one 
year or to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds or to both such punishments; 
but the commission by him of an offence under this section shal] not render 
him liable to a civil action for damages. 


64. Any person who exercises or attempts to exercise judicial powers except 
in accordance with the provisions of any Ordinance, or who sits as a member 
of any native tribunal without due authority shall be liable on conviction 
before a District Commissioner to imprisonment for a period not exceeding 


“twelve months or to a fine not exceeding one hundred pounds or to both. 


65. Any registrar, clerk, or member of a native tribunal who knowingly 
renders false returns of the cases tried or the penalties inflicted by such 
native tribunal shall be liable on conviction before a District Commissioner to 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding one year or to a fine not exceeding 
one hundred pounds or to both. 
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66. Nothing contained in this Ordinance shall preclude any native or native Arbitration 
authority from acting extra-judicially as an arbitrator in any dispute of a 
petty nature in respect of which the parties thereto consent to his so acting 
under native customary law; but resort shall not be had for the purpose of 
enforcing the award to the powers or facilities provided by this Ordinance. 


67. No person shall be liable to be sued in any Court for any act done or Indemnity of 
ordered to be done by him in the exercise of jurisdiction conferred by the ae a er a 
Ordinance, whether or not within the limits of his jurisdiction; provided that sinicial acts 
at the time of such act or order he believed in good faith that he had juris- cone in pe 
diction to do such act or to make such order; and no officer of any native officers execut- 
tribunal or other person bound to execute lawful warrants or orders issued ne ee 
or made in the exercise of jurisdiction conferred by this Ordinance shall be rece wae 
liable to be sued for the execution of any warrant or order which he would 
be bound to execute, if the person issuing the same had been acting in the 


exercise of lawful authority. 





68. No native tribunal shall, unless the parties shall agree thereto, have Exclusion of 
ane amadiotion 7 nH tt h : : sae native tribunal 
yj on in any cause or matter where it appears either from express from matters 
contract or from the nature of the transactions out of which such cause or agreed to be 
matter shall have arisen that the parties expressly or by implication agreed reyes ee 

that their obligations in connection with such transactions should be 
regulated according to the provision of some laws other than native cus- 
tomary law, or where otherwise some other such law or laws as aforesaid is 


or are properly applicable thereto. 


69. A native tribunal may direct any fine or such part thereof as it shal] Compensation 
deem fit, to be paid to the person injured or aggrieved by the act or omission eee 
in respect of which such fine was imposed; on condition that such person, if 
he accepts the same, shall not have or maintain any suit for the recovery of 
damages or otherwise for loss or injury sustained by him by reason of such 


act or omission. 


70. When any person is convicted by a native tribunat of having stolen or Restitution 
dishonestly or wrongfully obtained any property, the tribunal convicting him cnbeehilie. 
may order that the property be restored to the person who appears to it detained 
to be the owner thereof or entitled to the possession thereof. 


71. No cause or matter, civil or criminal, shall be brought before a native Special limita- 
tribunal in which the Crown, or any public officer appearing in his official See ities 
capacity, is a party, or which is instituted for the protection of the revenue, of native 
or in which the actions of a public officer while acting in his official capacity aes awnete 
are in issue; and no tribunal shall have jurisdiction in any such case. party, etc. 

72.—(1) Any native authority or any member of a native tribunal or Corruption 
Registrar who accepts, claims or obtains, or agrees or attempts to accept, Sinan 
claim or obtain for himself or for any other person, any gratification, advan- 
tage, bribe or reward whatsoever, whether in money or otherwise, for doing 
or for forbearing to do any act which he is authorised to do in the exercise 
of his jurisdiction, authority or functions as a native authority or member of 
a native tribunal or Registrar or for corruptly showing favour or disfavour 


to any person, shall be guilty of an offence. 


(2) Whoever gives or offers, and whoever accepts or obtains and whoever 
agrees to accept or obtain for himself or for any other person, any gratifica- 
tion, advantage, bribe or reward whatsoever, whether in money or other- 
wise, for inducing by any corrupt or illegal means or by corrupt personal 














, 
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influence any native tribunal to do or forbear to do any act which the said 
tribunal is authorised to do in the exercise of the jurisdiction, authority or 
functions of such tribunal, or to show favour or disfavour to any person, 
shall be guilty of an offence. 





(8) Any person charged with an offence under this section shall be tried 
by the District Commissioner and shall on conviction thereof be liable to a 
fine not exceedingg one hundred pounds or to imprisonment without hard 
labour for any term not exceeding six months. 


Proceedings 73. Subject to the provisions contained in section twenty-six hereof, no 

ant oneSchakle Proceedings in or judgment of a native tribunal shall be void or in any wise 
impeachable by reason only of any person being absent therefrom who ought 
to have been present as a member of such tribunal, or of any other disquali- 
fication or want of disqualification affecting any of the persons present as. 


members, taking part in such proceedings or judgment. 


Power to join 74, If it appears at any stage of a suit in a native tribunal that any native 

ao aintitt or Other than the parties to the suit ought by reason of his having an interest 

co-defendant in, or of his being likely to be affected by, the result of the suit, to be made 
a party to the suit, the tribunal may either of its own motion or on the ap- 
plication of the said native order that he shall be made a party to the suit. 
On such order being made, a notification thereof shall be served on the said 
native; and the tribunal shall make such order as to the costs and otherwise 
as it shall think fit. 


Natives 75. If in the opinion of any native tribunal the justice of the cause or 
present at inal matter under trial so demands, any native present at the tribunal whether 
to giveevidence a party or not in such cause or matter, may be required by the tribunal to 
i required give evidence as if he had been summoned to attend and give evidence, and 

may be punished in like manner for any refusal to obey the order of the 


tribunal. 


Causing person 76. Any native with intent to defeat, obstruct, or pervert the course of 

to refrain from = justice i use or matter in a native tribunal in any manner causes an 

siving evidence JUStice in any cause o a e tribunal y y 
native to delay to give or refrain from giving evidence before the tribunal, 
shall be guilty of an offence, and shall, on conviction by such tribunal, be 
liable to a fine not exceeding ten pounds or to imprisonment with or with- 
out hard labour for any term not exceeding two months. 


Imprisonment 77.—(1) Where a person convicted of any offence under this or any other 

sevaient ot aie Ordinance by a native tribunal is sentenced to pay a fine and no provision 
exists enabling an order to be made for punishment in default of payment 
thereof, the tribunal may direct that if he fails to pay at the time appointed 
for payment (which may be either forthwith or within a specified time, as 
the tribunal thinks fit), he shall suffer imprisonment until it is paid. 


(2) In every case where imprisonment is ordered in default of payment of 
a fine such imprisonment shall be according to the following scale, that is to 
say :— 


Where the fine— The period of imprisonment 
shall not exceed— 
Does not exceed ten shillings ... iat ees ... Ten days 
Exceeds ten shillings and does not exceed one pound One month 
Exceeds one pound and does not exceed ten pounds Two months 
Exceeds ten pounds _... iA — ais ... Three months 
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PART V. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





78. The Provincial Commissioner’s Court as established and formed under 
section one hundred and ten of the Native Administration Ordinance of the 
Gold Coast Colony shall exercise within the Southern Section the jurisdiction 
assigned to it by this or any other Ordinance. 


79. The District Commissioner’s Court shall have and exercise jurisdiction 
to hear and determine any cause or matter relating to the ownership, pos- 
session or occupation of land in the Southern Section where for any reason it 
is uncertain 

(a) if the land is situated within the jurisdiction of any Native 
Tribunal established under section forty-two of this Ordinance. 
(b) in the jurisdiction of which Native Tribuna] the land is situated. 


80.—(1) Any party who feels aggrieved by any decision of the District Com- 
missioner’s Court relating to land and given in the original jurisdiction of 
the Court under the provisions of the last preceding section may appeal to 
the Provincial Commissioner’s Court. 

(2) Any party who feels aggrieved by any decision of the Provincial Com- 
missioner’s Court given under the provisions of sub-section (1) of this section 
may appeal direct to the West African Court of Appeal. 


81. In no case shall the validity of any act or proceedings or of the exercise 
of any jurisdiction purporting to be performed, taken, or exercised by the 
Provincial Commissioner or by the Provincial Commissioner’ s Court be in any 
way questioned or impugned by reason only of such act, proceeding or juris- 
diction having been performed, taken or exercised in a District of the Pro- 
vince other than the Ho District. 


82. Nothing in this Ordinance contained shall be deemed to affect or to 
apply, to the procedure prescribed in any of the provisions of the Public 
Lands Ordinance, or to the proceedings of a like character relating to 
cases of compensation in respect of acquisitions made or actions taken by 
Government under a statutory authority. 


83. It shall be lawful for the District Commissioner at his discretion 
to carry out a lawful sentence or enforce a lawful judgment of a Native 
Tribunal, 


84. Whenever it appears to the Divisional Court that any civil cause or 
matter relating to land in the Southern Section brought before it is 
properly cognizable by the District Commissioner’s Court, or by a Native 
Tribunal under this Ordinance, the Court shall stop the further progress 
of such cause or matter before it, and refer the parties to the District 
Commissioner’s Court or to a competent Native Tribunal, as the case may 
be; and the Court may award to the defendant costs as between solicitor 
and client or as between solicitor and own client. Provided always that 
the provisions of this section shall not apply in the following cases :— 

(1) Where it is shown to the satisfaction of the said Court that 
the competent Native Tribunal is for the time being not functioning; 
or 

(2) If the cause or matter is one of an interpleader character in 
which the action of the Sheriff or of a Deputy Sheriff is involved; or 

(8) If the cause or matter is in the nature of a set off, counter- 
claim, or cross-action, instituted in the said Court in connection 
with a cause or matter pending in the said Court; or 

(4) In the case of any cause or matter which shall immediately prior 
to the coming into force of this Ordinance have been pending in the 
said Court. 
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85. The law for the time being in force relating to appeals from the 
District Commissioner’s Court to the Divisional Court shall apply to 
appeals made under the provisions of section eighty subsection (1) as 
aoe such appeals lay from the District Commissioner’s to the Divisional 

ourt. : 


86. The Governor may at any time for what may appear to him to be 
good cause prohibit any Paramount Chief or Divisional Chief from taking 
any part in any proceedings of any Tribunal or State Council for any 
prescribed period or until further directions be given by the Governor 
on that behalf, and until the removal of that prohibition the Paramount 
Chief or Divisional Chief as the case may be shall be incompetent to form 
or assist in forming the Tribunal or State Council or otherwise take any 
part in the proceedings of the Tribunal or State Council. 


87. The Governor may at any time for what may appear to him to 
be good cause suspend any Tribunal or State Council from the exercise 
of the jurisdiction conferred upon it by this Ordinance. Such suspension 
may be for a definite period or until the Governor shall decide to terminate 
it. During the period of such suspension any act done, proceedings taken 
or order issued by the Tribunal or State Council purporting to be done, 
taken or issued in the exercise of its jurisdiction shall be void. 


88. In addition to the rule-making powers hereinbefore conferred the 
Governor may make rules in respect to:— 


(1) the fees to be charged in Divisional Councils, State Councils and 
Native Tribunals; 


(2) the disposal and application of fees and fines received by Divi- 
sional Councils, State Councils and Native Tribunals; 


(3) the practice and procedure of Divisional Councils, State Councils, 
and Native Tribunals: 

Provided that until further provision be made on that behalf by 
rules Native Tribunals shall exercise their jurisdiction in conformity 
with such practice and procedure as was followed by Native Tribunals 
immediately prior to the commencement by this Ordinance; 


(4) appeals from Divisional Councils to State Councils and from 
Native Tribunals. 

Provided that until further provision be made on that behalf State 
Councils, Native Tribunals, and the Court to which an appeal has been 
made may hear the case on such terms as they consider just, and may 
reverse, vary or confirm the decision of the Divisional Council or 
Native Tribunal, or give such decisions as the circumstances require, 
or direct further enquiry by such Divisional Council and Native 
Tribunal. 


(5) the establishment and government of native prisons; 


and gencrally for the further and better carrying out of the provisions 
and purposes of this Ordinance. 


89. The provisions of the Administration Ordinance specified in 
Schedule III to this Ordinance shall is so far as they affect the Southern 
Section be repealed. 


90. Any cases pending under any provision of the law repealed by section 
eight-nine shall be disposed of as follows :— 


(1) Any case pending in a Head Chief or Chief’s tribunal shall be 
continued and determined in any native tribunal established under 
this Ordinance which would have had jurisdiction if the case had 
been originally instituted therein, and if no tribunal has been thus 
established the case shall be continued and determined in the District 
Commissioner’s Court. 
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(2) Any case pending in the District Commissioner’s Court :— 
Head Chief’s 
continued and determined in the Court; 

(b) in respect of a land case in the original jurisdiction of the 
Court shall be continued and determined in the Court as if insti- 
tuted in the Court under this Ordinance and shall be appealable 
accordingly. 

(8) Any case pending in the Provincial Commissioner’s Court and 
in the District Commissioner’s Court when formed by the Provincial 
Commissioner or Deputy Provincial Commissioner shall be continued 


(a) 


and determined in the Provincial Commissioner’s Court 


on appeal 


from 


Tribunal shall be 


as if insti- 


tuted in that Court under this Ordinance and shall be appealable 
accordingly. 

(4) Any case pending in the Divisional Court shall, subject to the 
provisions of section eighty-four of this Ordinance, be continued and 


determined by that Court. 


The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 


91. Nothing in this Ordinance shall effect the jurisdiction conferred Saving of 
upon the Reserve Settlement Commissioner by the Forest Ordinance of the POWes° 
Gold Coast Colony as modified in its application to the Southern Section Settlement 
by section two of the Forests Ordinance, 1930, as amended by section two ao aera 
of the Forests Amendment Ordinance, 1931. Colony, 

No. 3 of 1980 
No. 2 of 1931 
SCHEDULE I. Section 2 
Territorial Areas of the Southern WSection. 

of Abutia The Division of Klave 

of Adaklu The Division of Klefe 

of Agate The Division of Kpale 

of Agotime The Division of Kpandu 

of Akome The Division of Kpedze 

of Akoviefe The Division of Kpeve 

of Akpafu The Division of Kpoeta 

of Akrofu The Division of Leklebi 

of Akuefe The Division of Liati 


The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 


of Alavanyo 

of Anfoega 

of Anfoevi 

of Atikpui 

of Ave 

of Aveme 

of Aveno 

of Awate 

of Awatime 

of Botoku 

of Bowiri 

of Buem Adonten 
of Buem Benkum 
of Buem Kyidom 
of Buem Nifa 
of Dakpa 

of Dodome 

of Dzolo 

of Fodome 

of Ghefi 

of Gbi 

of Goviefe 

of Have 

of Hlefi 

of Ho 

of Hoe 

of Honuta 


The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The. Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 
The Division 


of Likpe 

of Logba 

of Lume 

of Matse 

of Nkonya 
of Nyagbo 
of Santrakofi 
of Saviefe 

of Shia 

of Sokode 

of Sovie 

of Tafi 

of Taingbe 
of Taviefe 
of Todome 
of Tokokoe 
of Tsoho 

of Tsome (north). 
of Tsome (south). 
of Tsrukpe 
of Vakpo 

of Ve 

of Wli 

of Woadje 
of Wusuta 
of Ziavi. 
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SCHEDULE II. 


Sections 2 

and 23 
List of States. 
Akpini State. 


Designation of Head of 


Name of Division. Bra 
f State or Division 


Headquarters. 
























































Agate ... | Agate ... oes ... | Divisional Chief, 
Alavanyo ... | _ Kpeme a ... | Divisional Chief. 
Awate .. | Todji ... ase ... | Divisional Chief, 
Botoku ... ... | Siama... ae ... | Divisional Chief. 
Fodome ... ... | Henu ... eS ... | Divisional Chief. 
Ghefi ... | Hoeme oe ... | Divisional Chief. 
Have ... | Akleme ae ..- | Divisional Chief. 
Kpandu ... hag | Gabi . hee ... | Divisional Chief and 
Paramoumt Chief of 
| the State. 
Leklebi ... . | Duga ... ah, ... | Divisional Chief. 
Liati ... | Agbonyira ... ... | Divisional Chief, 
Logba ... | Klikpo sé ... | Divisional Chief. 
Nyagbo ... ... | Gagbefe se ... | Divisional Chief. 
Sovie ... | Djigbe bed ... | Divisional Chief. 
Tafi ... | Atome wes ... | Divisional Chief. 
Tsoho oe ... | Beme ... sist ... | Divisional Chief, 
Tsome (north) ... es | Angnome se ... | Divisional Chief. 
Vakpo ... | Afeyi ... _ ... , Divisional Chief. 
Wii ties ... | Afegame wee | Divisional Chief. 
Woadje ... ... | Woadje dee | Divisional Chief. 


Asogli State. 





Designation of Head of 





Name of Division. Headquarters. Giateoy Divinon: 

Akoviefe Akoviefe Divisional Chief. 

Akuefe ... Achati... Divisional Chief. 

Anfoevi ... Gbogame Divisional Chief. 

Atikpui Atikpui Divisional Chief. 

Ave Ave Divisional Chief, 

Ho Dome ... Divisional Chief and 
Paramount Chief of 
the State. 

Klefe Dome Divisional Chief. 

Kpale Kpale Divisional Chief. 

Lume Ge Divisional Chief. 

Matse Tsife Divisional Chief. 

Shia Shia Divisional Chief. 

Sokode ... Etoe Divisional Chief. 

Taingbe ... Ae Anyigbe Divisional Chief. 

Tokokoe... — Tokokoe Divisional Chief. 


Pe ea 
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Awatime State. 


Designation of Head of 





Name of Division. Headquarters. Staieon Division. 
Akome Agate ... Divisional Chief. 
Awatime Wane ... Divisional Chief 
Paramount Chief 
the State. 
Dodome ... Aveha... Divisional Chief. 
Dzolo Gbogame Divisional Chief. 
Hoe a Hoe Divisional Chief. 
Honuta ... Honuta Divisional Chief. 
Klave ... Klave ... Divisional Chief. 
Kpedze ... Awlime Divisional Chief. 
Kpoeta ... Ashanti Divisional Chief. 
Saviefe ... Agokpo Divisional Chief. 
Buem State. 
bac Designation of Head of 
Name of Division. Headquarters. Shade Ge Diwicion: 
-- Borada Omanhene,- Paramount 
Chief of the State. 
Adonten Jasikan Adontenhene, Divisional 
Chief. 
Benkum... Guaman Benkumhene, Divisional 
Chief. 
Kyidon ... ae tse — Kyidomhene, Divisional 
Chief. 
Nifa sae he ... | Kudje... Nifahene, Divisional 
Chief. 


— eee 


SCHEDULE III. 
Repeals. 
Section three, to the extent only of the additions made thereto by section 
two of the Administration Amendment Ordinance, 1930. 


Section eight A as enacted by section three of the Administration 
Ordinance, 1930. 


Section nine with the amendments and additions made by the Administra- 
tion Ordinance, 1930. 

Section nine A as enacted by section two of the Administration Ordinance, 
1929. 


Section nine B to nine I both inclusive as enacted by section five of the 
Administration Ordinance, 1930. 


Enacted this 10th day of May, 1932. 
G. A. S. NortHcore, 
Acting Governor of the Gold Coast. 


Section 89 


No. 1 oi 1930 


No. 1 of 1930 


No. 1 of 1930 


No. 1 of 1929 


No. 1 of 1980 
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APPENDIX V(a). 


THE NATIVE ADMINISTRATION (SOUTHERN SECTION) AMENDMENT 
ORDINANCE, 1932. 


British SPHERE OF TOGOLAND. 


No. 4 of 1932. — 
No. 1 of 1932 An Ordinance to amend the Native Administration (Southern Section) 
Ordinance, 1932, 
Sr nencement (30th June, ape) ' 
Be it enacted by the Governor of the Gold Coast, with respect to the 
British Sphere of Togoland, as follows :— 
Short title . 1. This Ordinance may be cited as the Native Administration (Southers 


Section) Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 


Amendment of 2. The Native Administration (Southern Section) Ordinance, 1982, shall - 


No. 1 of 1982 6 amended as follows:— 


(a) By deleting therefrom the expression ‘‘ Ist July, 1932’ where it 
occurs immediately after the long title thereof; and 


(b) By substituting for the expression ‘‘ It shall come into operation 
on the first day of July, 1932’’ which occurs in section one thereof the 


expression ‘‘ It shall come into operation on such date as the Governor 
may proclaim.”’ 


Enacted this 27th day of June, 1932. 
G. A. S. NorrHcorte, 
Acting Governor of the Gold Coast. 


i 
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APPENDIX VI. 
LIST OF ORDINANCES ENACTED DURING THE YEAR 


for Togoland under British Mandate as a whole or for either Section separately. 
Number. Title. 


(© COND CTI CO OH 


non PONE 


Gotp Coast CoLony. 


. The Royal West African Frontier Force Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 


The Mercury Ordinance, 1932. 


. The Gold Mining Products Protection (Licence Fees) Ordinance, 1932. 


The Basel Mission Society (Restoration of Property) Ordinance, 1932. 
The Coroner’s Jury Oath Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 


. The Land (Perpetual Succession) Ordinance, 1932. 

. The Arbitration (Foreign Awards) Ordinance, 1932. 

. The Diseases of Animals Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 

. The Master and Servant Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 

. The Forests (Discontinuance of Grants) Ordinance, 1932. 

. The Survey Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 

. The Native Administration Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 

. The Concessions Amendment Ordinance, 19382. 

. The Official Emoluments Levy Ordinance, 1932. 

. The Liquor Traffic (Definition of Gin Amendment) Ordinance, 1932. 
. The Pensions (Widows and Orphans) Ordinance, 1932. 

. The 1932-33 Supply Ordinance, 1932. 

. The Marriage of Mohammedans Amendment Ordinance, 19382. 

. The Arbitration Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 

. The Pensions (Widows and Orphans) Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 
. The Patents Registration (Amendment) Ordinance, 1932. 

. The United Kingdom Designs (Protection) Amendment Ordinance, 


1932. 


. The Wages Regulation Ordinance, 1932. 

. The Immigration Restriction Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 
. The Criminal Procedure Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 

. The Official Emoluments Levy Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 
. The Statute Law Revision Ordinance, 1932. 

. The 1931-32 Final Supply Ordinance, 1932. 

. The Stamp Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 


The Accra Harbour Dues Ordinance, 1932. 


NORTHERN .TERRITORIES. 


The Native Tribunals Ordinance, 1932. 

The Native Authority Ordinance, 1932. 

The Land and Native Rights Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 

The Administration (Land Acquisition Amendment) Ordinance, 1932. 
The Water Supply (Tamale) Ordinance, 1932. 

The Arbitration (Foreign Awards) Ordinance, 1932. 

The Assistant Chief Commissioner’s Ordinance, 1932. 


. The Export Duty (Kola Nuts) Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 

. The Statute Law Revision Ordinance, 1932. 

. The Native Treasuries Ordinance, 1932. 

. The Arbitration Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 

. The Land and Native Rights Further Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 
. The Derelict Property Ordinance, 1932. 


TOGOLAND UNDER BRITISH MANDATE. 


The Native Administration (Southern Section) Ordinance, 1932. 
The Forests Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 


. The Export Duty (Kola Nuts) Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 
. The Native Administration (Southern Section) Amendment Ordinance, 


1932. 


. The Statute Law Revision Ordinance, 1932. 
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APPENDIX VII. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 


Revenue, 1932. 


Head and Sub-Head. 


1. Customs :— 
1. Import Duties (a) 
2. Export Duties (6) 
3. Fines (6) de 
4. Miscellaneous (b) 


2. Licences and Other Internal 
Revenue :— 
1. Licences ete. (b) 


3. Fees of Court or Office :— 
1. Fees, etc. (b) 


4. Posts and Telegraphs :— 
1. Sale of Stamps (b) 
. Telegraphs and Telephones (b) 
. Commission on Money 
Orders and Postal Orders (b) 
. Parcels Post Receipts (5)... 
. Private Letter Boxes (6) ... 


Oe 0 bo 


5. Miscellaneous :— 
1. Share of income from— 
Currency Board Invest- 
ments (a) 
2. Miscellaneous Receipts (b) 


6. Special Receipts : 
1. Temporary Levy on Civil 
Servants Emoluments (}) 


Amount. 


£ 8s. d. 


Totals of 
Sub-Head. 


£ 8. d. 


Ooo 


Totals of 
Head. 


£ 26d, 


24,709 0 0 


2,082 8 5 


1,288 19 5 


g94 1 6 


534 9 3 


ed 


£30,250 7 2 


(a) Proportionate revenue based on trade for calendar year 1932. 


(b) Actual receipts. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 
FINANCIAL STATISTICS (continued). 


Expenditure, 1932. 
Totals of 


Head and Sub-Head. Amount. Sub-Head. 


£85. 30. £ 8s. d. 
1. Governor :— 
1. Proportion of Head- 
quarters Administrative 
Charges (a)... 


2. Agriculture :— 
1. Proportion of Head- 
quarters Administrative 


Charges (a)... wae .. 990 8 0 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
£ 3s. d. 
Europeans ... 2,061 18 8 (0) 
Africans... 1,611 1 11(b) 
————_ 3,673 0 7 
———— 4,663 8 7 
3. Passages to and from the 
Colony (Db) .. 150 12 5 
4. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (5) aoe : 253 13 2 
5. Travelling Allowances (b) 17 7 3 
6. Transport Allowances (0).. 96 9 1 
7. Allowance in lieu of 
Quarters (b) a uke 28 6 6 
8. Library (0) .. 7 6 
9. Field Investigations, &e. (b) 11 14 9 
10. Upkeep and Equipment of 
Experimental Stations (0) 1,120 18 7 
11. Labour for Inspection of 
Produce (6)... see : 42 5 7 
12. Erection and Maintenance 
of Temporary Buildings (6) 1717 0 
13. Gardens and Plantations, 
Northern Territories (5) ... 7 6 2 
14. Shea Butter Industry (0) 18 17 0 
3. Animal Health :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a2) 1,763 1 7 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
£ 8. d. 
Europeans 361 18 10 (6) 
Africans 262 9 8 (b) 
——_————. 624 8 6 
——————._ 2,387 10 1 
3. Passages to and from the 
Colony (6) . 14 5 9 
4. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (b) bei 4 16 11 
5. Travelling Allowances (6) . 14 3 
6. Transport Allowances (b) . 10 8 4 
7. Purchase of Animals (0) . 4 0 0 
8. Upkeep of Quarantine Sta- 
tions (6b)... 5 0 0 
9. Upkeep of Immunization 
Camps (0) . re ae 915 3 


Totals of 
Head. 


£ s. d 


1,048 7 4 


6,429 3 7 


2,436 10 7 
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Expenditure, 19382-conid, 


Totals of Totals of 
Head and Sub-Head. Amount. Sub-Head. Head. 
£ 3. d. £ead £a6 
4. dudit Department :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 1,231 9 1 
5. Customs :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (2) 481 4 0 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
£ 3s. d. 
Europeans 1,414 15 0(b) 
Africans 6,451 19 3(0) 
———————. 7,866 14 3 
8,347 18 3 
3. Passages to and from the 
Colony (0) . sae : 74 0 0 
4. Transport nd Travelling 
Expenses (b) ais 830 19 9 
5. Transport Allowances (b) ... 240 7 7 
6. Allowances in lieu of 
Quarters (b) so a 70 15 3 
7. Clothing and Equipment (b) 306 0 11 
8. Upkeep of Preventive 
Stations (0)... ee oe 349 18 11 
9. Arms and Ammunition (8)... ll 9 6& 
10. Shooting Prizes to Preven- 
tive Men (b) ae ame 418 2 
11. Awards for Seizures (b) _... ’ 38 10 5 
12. Gratuities on discharge to 
Preventive Men (b) or 46117 1 
—_———— 10,736 15 9 
6. Education :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 634 6 0 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
Africans (}) ee ... £124 10 0 
758 16 0 
3. Transport and pee: 
Expenses (b) ees : 7 8 6 
4. Travelling Allowances (0) ... 414 0 
5. Transport Allowances (5) ... 13 10 0 
6. Grants to Schools (b) ae 6,749 4 6 


7,538 13 0 








Head and Sub-Head. 





7. Forestry :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
£ 3s. d. 
Europeans 405 15 7 (b) 
Africans 407 7 3 (b) 


. Passages to and from the 
Colony (0) .. 

. Transport and Traveling 
Expenses (b) ve 

. Travelling Allowances (b) . 

. Transport Allowances (b) . 

. Allowance in lieu of Quar- 
ters (6) 

. Forest Reserves Demarca- 
tion and Maintenance (bd) 


oo “1 Sd Or ioe oo 


8. Judiciary—Ashanti and N.T. :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
Africans (0)... 


3. Witnesses’ Expenses (b) 


9. Law Officers :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 


_ 10. Medical Department :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
£ 8. d. 
Europeans 1,557 6 3 (0) 
Africans 926 17 10 (b) 


. Passages to and frcm the 
Colony (6) .. 

. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (6) ae 

. Travelling Allowances (b) . 

. Transport Allowances (0b) . 

Allowance in lieu of Quar- 

ters (b) ; 

. Diet and Provisions 0) 

. Fuel and Light (0) . 

. Leper Settlement (b) igs 

: Upkeep of Motor Dispen- 
saries, etc. (6) bats 

. Servants and Labourers (b) 


HOOD ABN L$ w 


— et et 
bo 
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Expenditure, 1932—contd, 


Totals of 

Amount. Sub-Head. 

£ s d. £ s. d. 
274 0 0 
813 2 10 

————_ 1,087 210 

20 17 3 

131 9 6 

28 14 6 

22 0 0 

8 911 

155 13 6 
578 11 11 
15 0 

579 611 

3 3 0 
1,689 8 0 
2,484 4 1 

—_———._ 4,173 12 1 

58 9 8 

144 1 4 

63 12 0 

131 10 2 


Totals of 
Head. 


£ 3s. d, 


1454 7 6 


582 9 11 


312 0 0 


6,644 18 O 
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Expenditure, 1932 conid. 


Head and Sub-head. 


11. Health Branch—Medical Dept. :— 


1. Proportion of Headquarters 


Administrative Charges (a) 
. Personal Emoluments :— 
£ s. d. 


18 15 0 (8) 
451 19 1 (bd) 


Europeans 
Africans 


. Transport and ee 
Expenses (0) gate 

. Travelling Allowances (0) ... 

. Transport Allowances (b) ... 

. Scavengers and Labourers (0) 


. Infant Clinic (b) 


. Grant to Roman Catholic 
Mission at Kpando (b) 


COoIan-p 


g 


12. Medical Research Institute :— 


1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 


13. Miscellaneous Services :— 
1. Games Club (0) 


Clearing Government Lands (b) 


Totals of 
Sub-head. 


£ «6. d. 


Totals of 
Head. 


£ @ d, 


Amount. 
£ os. d. 


450 12 0 


470 14 1 


om 10 06 © jot 


co) 


1,765 11 8 


932 3 3 


2. Cacao Card System in Man- | 


dated Sphere of Lee 
land (0) : 


14. Pension Contributions :— 


1. Proportionate contributions 
for officers serving in 
Togoland :— 


Europeans 
Africans 


183 2 6 
188 7 6 


£ s. d. 
1,519 19 11 (c) 
760 0 0 
2,279 19 11 
———_——__ 2,279 19 i 
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Expenditure, 19382—contd. 


Head and Sub-head. 


15. Police :— 


1. Proportion of Headquarters 


2. 


Administrative Charges (a) 


Personal Emoluments :— 
£ 8s. d. 


Europeans 683 0 9 (d) 
Africans 3,259 10 2 (b) 


. Passages to and from the 


Colony (0) .. 


. Transport and Travelling 


Expenses (5) 


. Travelling Allowances (0) . 

. Transport Allowances (6) . 

. Rent Allowances (b) 

. Contingent Expenses (b) ... 
. Clothing and Equipment (6) 
. Allowance in lieu of Uniform 


ete. (b) 


. Rations for prisoners, etc. (b) 
. Gratuities (b) 

. Photographic Equipment (b) 
. Buildings, Cells, etc. (6)... 


16. Political :— 


l. 


MODDIATM FP Ww 


= _ 


Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 


. Personal Emoluments :— 


£ os. d. 


Europeans 5,362 19 6 (8) 
Africans 1,264 16 11 (6) 


. Passages to and from the 


Colony (8) .. 
Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (5) 


. Travelling Allowances (b) . 

. Transport Allowances (b) . 

. Contingent Expenses (5) 

- Inquests (5) .. 

. Presents to Chiefs (b) 

. Chiefs’ Expenses (0) ss 
. Gardens and Plantations (b) 


3,942 10 11 


6,627 16 5 


Totals of 
Amount. 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 


473 12 0 


4,416 211 


— (JX) 
(om) a] 
(JU) fo) 
—_ 

fom] 


jd 
~] 
>; om) ooo °O = 


(SU) 
femdom 
| an) 
~~ 

—— O> Or 


721 10 0O 


~] 
oo 
TSG 
ee) 
[o~) 
Or 


bo 

QO 

Je) 

OU 

— bh 
OOF HK & © oO 


QO 
a 


Sub-head. 


Totals of 
Head. 


£ s. d. 


4,625 11 11 


8,458 18 6 
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Expenditure, 1932 —conid. + % 
Totals of . Totals of. ¢ 
Head and Sub-head. Amount. | Sub-head. Head.. wy 7 
£ os. d. £ 3. d. £8. d:. 
17. Posts and Telegraphs :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters c 
Administrative Charges (a) 634 4 0 eae 
2. Personal Emoluments :— " 
Africans (b) — -- 637 12 11 3 
1,171 16 11 
3. Maintenance of Telegraphs q 
and Telephones (b) 42 7 6 ~. 49 
4. Conveyance of Inland Mails (0) 239 0 0 2 
5. Other Charges (b) ... 60 4 10 ; 
—_—___— 1,513 9 3.4 
18. Printing Office :— ‘ 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 4 
Administrative Charges (a) 2,855 7 5 
19. Prisons :— i 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a2) 192 16 0 
2. Personal Emoluments :— ’ 
Africans (bd) ale - 701 0 0 
——_—_—_—__—. 893 16 0 
3. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses (bd) = 612 0 a 
4. Conveyance of Prisoners (b) 10 9 6 : 
5. Prison Appliances (d) was 1 0 0 i, 
6. Prisoners Rations (b) see 165 17 4 na 
1,077 14 10 
20. Public Works Department :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 705 16 0 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
£ os. d. 
Europeans 141 11 4 (8) 
Africans 25 8 4(b) 
—_—__—. 166 19 8 
—— 872 15 8 
3. Passages to and from the 
Colony (0) .. 9 511 
4, Travelling Allowances (0) 2 6 6 
5. Transport Allowances (b) . 15 0 
——__. 885 3 1 
21. Public Works Annually 
Recurrent :— 
1. Maintenance of Trade 
Roads (b) . 142 8 4 
2. Lighting Streets and. Public 
Buildings (6) ae : 35 0 8 
3. Chainmen and Survey Ex. 
penses (6) . 27 12 0 
4. Maintenance of Roads (by a. 2,155 12 10 
5. Ferries (b)_... 50 0 0 
6. Provision and Upkeep of 
Rest Houses (b) ... : 157 18 3 
7. Outstation Buildings (6)... 117 16 4 


—————-—_ 2686 8 5 
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Expenditure, 1932—conid. 


Totals of Totals of 
Head and Sub-head. Amount. Sub-head. Head. 
£s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 
22. Public Works, Extraordinary :— 
1. General Improvements— 
Water Supply (0) ... ee 29 19 6 
2. Roads N.T.17 and 25. Yendi- 
Kete-Krachi, etc. (6) ca 181 13 2 
—_—_———_—— 211 12 8 
23. Secretariat :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 2,969 8 8 
24. Supreme Court :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 527 12 0 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
Africans (6) es ice 72 0 0 
—_—— 599 12 0 
3. Uniforms for Bailiffs (6) ... ll 0 
4, Witnesses Expenses (b) ... 612 0 
606 15 0 
25. Survey Department :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters - 
Administrative Charges (a) 421 2 0 
2. Personal Emoluments :— 
£ os. d. 
Europeans 739 18 10 (0) 
Africans 271 O 5 (6b) 
—_———— 1010 19 3 - 
—_——_———_ 1,432 1 3 
3. Passages to and from the 
Colony (0) ... a de 25 5 8 
4, Transport and alee 
Expenses (6) di 3113 3 
5. Travelling Allowances (6) . 32 6 6 
6. Transport Allowances (5) . 20 13 6 
7. Allowances in lieu of 
Quarters (b) 215 6 
8. Stores and Stationery (b) . 5 4 2 
9. Labourers (0) 582 5 5 
10. Cost of Police Services (b) .. 24 12 9 
—_—_—_———_ 2,156 18 0 
26. Transport :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 351 8 O 
2. Transport and ereeerane 
Expenses (b) sini : 4 


351 12 0 
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Expenditure, 1982__contd, 


Totals of Totals of sf ; 

Head and Sub-head. Amount. Sub-head. Head.. 4 

£8. d. £8. d. £ «3. dM 

27. Treasury :— vod 

1. Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges (a) 1,396 5 0 
2. Conveyance of Specie (b) ... 123 15 5 
—————-__ 1,620 0 5 


28. Vital Statistics :— 


1. Proportion of Headquarters wy 
Administrative Charges (a) 652713 3 7, 








2. Personal Emoluments :— 
Africans (6) — a8 40 3 3 
—_—_—___ 567 16 6 -§% 
3. Maintenance of Cemeteries (b) 17 11 2 .. 
4. Gravediggers(b) ...  ... 14 2 3 oe 
——— 590 9 11H 
Total Expenditure... 0s. vss £74,004 7 2° 


(a) Proportionate expenditure based on population (Census 1931). 
(b) Actual payments. 
(c) Pension contributions based on length of service in Togoland during the year.” 
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APPENDIX IX. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS (continued). 
Comparative Statement of Revenue for the years 1980, 1931, and 1932. 





Heads of Revenue. 1930. 1931. 1932. 


ae, ee eee 
£ 3. d. £ 8. d. £ 8 d. 
1. Customs... ... | 30,789 0 0| 25,457 0 0| 24,709 0 9 
2. Licences and Other Internal 3,924 5 9 2,432 9 6 2,082 8 5 
Revenue. i 
3. Fees of Court, etc. ks 1,245 3 1 1,259 17 9 1,288 19 5: 
4, Posts and Telegraphs _... 804 7 7 702 4 2 741 8 7 
5. Miscellaneous... ... 2,178 6 8 1,818 9 8 go4 1 8 
6. Special Receipts ... ... — — 534 9 3 
ee ana eeecee 
Totals... ... | £38,941 3 1] £31,670 1 1 £80,250 7 2 


a eS EE a ee 
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APPENDIX X. 
FINANCIAL STATISTICS—(continued). 


Comparative Statement of Revenue showing increases and decreases. 











I 
Heads of Revenue. 1931. 1932. Increase. Decrease. 
£ 3. ad. £ sda| £ «sd £ 8. d. 
1. Customs ... es 25,457 0 0 24,709 0 0 — 748 0 0 (a) 
2. Licences and other 2,432 9 6 2,082 8 5 — 350 1 1(0b) 
Internal Revenue 
3. Fees of Court, etc. 1,259 17 9 1,288 19 5 29 1 8 (c) _ 
4. Posts and Tele- 702 4 2 741 8 7 39 4 5(d) 
graphs. 
5. Miscellaneous... 1,818 9 8 894 1 6 — 924 8 2e) 
6. Special Receipts ... — 5384 9 3] 5384 9 3(f) = 
Totals... .. | £31,670 1 1 | £30,250 7 2/| £602 15 4 £2,022 9 3 


Net Decrease... as er ee £i,419 13 11 





(a) Due to decrease in export duties. 
(6) Due to decrease in Licences on Firearms, Motor Spirit, Wine and Beer. 
(c) Due to increase in Sale of Agricultural Products and of Official Publications. 


(d) Due to increase in sale of Postage Stamps, Commission on Money Orders, Parcel 
Posts, Receipts, and Private Letter Boxes. 


(e) Due to the Share of Income from Currency Board Investments for the half-year 
ended 31st December, 1932, brought to account in 1933. 


(f/f) Temporary Levy on emoluments of Civil Servants not previously imposed. 
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APPENDIX XII. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS (continued). 


Comparative Statement of Expenditure for the years 1930, 1931 and 1932. 


Heads of Expenditure. 


. Governor es 
. Agriculture ... 
. Animal Health 


Audit Department vA 


. Customs 
. Education 


Forestry 


. Judiciary- Ashanti and 


Northern Territories. 


. Law Officers .. 
. Medical Department 
. Health Branch of the 


Medical Department. ( 


. Medical Research Institute 
. Miscellaneous Services 

. Pension Contributions 

. Police 

. Political Administration 

. Posts and Telegraphs 

. Printing Office or 

. Prisons a 

. Public Works Department... 

. Public Works Annually Re- 


current. 


. Public Works pay 
. Secretariat 

. Supreme Court : 

. Survey Department... 

. Transport Department 


Treasurv 


. Vital Statistics 


Totals 


1930. 





. [£94,036 3 


| 1931. 

d. £ 8. d. 
5 | 1,222 15 10 
7| 17,744 16 8 
9} 382916 7 
7] 1,273 19 7 
10 | 10,726 6 5 
5 | 836512 9 
3/ 2966 0 4 
7 584 13 0 
0 312 0 0 
2| 7,830 12 8 
1,941 14 2 

7| 1,646 611 
3 443 13 1 
9| 1618 6 6 
3 | 502017 1 
9| 7476 7 0 
7| 1,601 10 2 
10| 3,401 14 3 
2| 1,374 6 4 
3} 1,064 14 0 
1| 235512 2 
8] 1,286 11 0 
21 3,297 7 10 
7 586 3 0 
71 1,398 5 4 
0 307 4 0 
5| 1,379 9 6 
596 6 10 

6 |£80,953 3 0 


1932. 
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1,520 0 
599 91 


£74,094 7 7 _ 
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TOGOLAND UNDER BRITISH MANDATE. 


SOUTHERN SECTION. 
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SURVEY H.Q. ACCRA, 193: 













PROPOSED ARRANGEMENT OF STATES IN NORTHERN SECTION OF 
TOGOLAND UNDER BRITISH MANDATE. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD. 
PUBLICATIONS 





Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1932. Cmd. 4121. : 9d. (10d.). 
British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
Wool Quality : A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 
. £1 1s. (£1 1s. 9d.). 
Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 
tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 


New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) 1s, (1s. 2d.). 
Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 
(.M.B. 47.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 


Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 
2s. 6d. (2s. 11d.). 

Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 

Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 








Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) ls. (1s. 1d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49). 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
The Demand for Honey. (H.M.B. 50.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
_ Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 
Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) ls. (1s. 2d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) Is. (1s. 3d.) 
Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 
(E.M.B. 54.) 1s. (1s. 4d.). 
7 Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
. The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) ls. (1s. 1d.). 
. Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 
ey oe Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 2s. (2s. 6d.). 
‘a Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) ls. (1s. 2d.). 
The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 
Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) 1s. (1s. 4d.). 
Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. II. Coconut Palm 
Products. (E.M.B. 61.) 2s. (2s. 5d.). 


Barley Survey. A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Imports, 
Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting and 
Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 2s. (2s. 5d.). 
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Significance. (E.M.B. 64.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1982. (E.M.B. 65.) ls. (1s. 3d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (H.M.B. 66.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 

Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 
. Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
’ Palestine Orange Shipments. (E.M.B. 68.) ls. (1s. 2d.), 
‘ Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) ls. (1s. 4d.). 
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